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EDITORIAL NOTES 


MEDIUMSHIP AND PSYCHIC FACULTY 


Our London contemporary ‘Light’ in 
its issue for August 7th in a well-con- 
sidered article entitled “The Right Road’ 
calls attention to the crowd of reckless ex- 
perimenters who dash into the field of 
psychical investigation without the know- 
ledge that would protect them and dis- 
dainful of guidance from the experience 
of others. 

The penalty they first incur is always 
the acceptance as ‘evidence’ of communi- 
cation an amount of worthless material. 


With this of course there comes the em- 
ployment and encouragement of a host 
of persons claiming to be mediums who 
in reality are not mediums at all. The 
distinction to be observed between the 
medium and the psychic, so usefully pre- 
sented by Mr. E. E. Dudley in his articles 
appearing in our Journal for January- 
March 1929 cannot too often be reiter- 
ated or too strongly emphasized. The 
Editorial in ‘Light’ to which we refer 
speaks as follows: 


“One useful lesson these ‘feckless 
folk’ might learn is that a large amount 
of what passes amongst the unthink- 
ing as evidence of communication is 
not evidence at all. It is only evidence 


of psychological powers in people with 
psychic gifts who have no claim to the 
title of Medium, for they mediate 
nothing. They shew sometimes re- 
markable gifts of clairvoyance, pre- 
vision, mind-reading and the like, but 
they give no genuine communication 
from discarnate spirits, although now 
and again they may shew some remote 
or momentary touch with spirit-beings.” 
A rapidly increasing number of persons 
are now discovering in themselves a 
variety of psychic gifts or faculties the 
nature of which they do not understand. 
Very readily these persons accept the 
flattering suggestion of friends that they 
are veritable mediums. This suggestion 
works potently on the subconscious im- 
agination and they are soon ready to be- 
lieve it true. They are invited to attend 
sittings for ‘development’. The ‘develop- 
ment’ in question is in too many cases 
neither normal nor healthy: for it con- 
sists in a yielding of the self-control to 
the casual control of other influences, as 
promiscuous in their nature as the whole 
interior being of their associate sitters— 
who are as likely as not strangers to 
themselves and of an alien psychology. 
The right self-development of a psychic 
is a subjective development. For such an 
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one the admission of an alien control may 
be prejudicial rather than helpful and the 
development on right lines may be re- 
tarded rather than assisted. 


The temptation to the psychic to ex- 
ploit his or her gift in the way of profit 
is always at hand. It may take either one 
of the two forms in which it is to be 
commonly observed. Either the psychic 
embraces some ‘system’ of divination 
whereby his impressions are translated in- 
to terms of numerical or astrological 
symbol (see our editorial comment in 
the August number), or he is ready to 
Start practice as a full-blown ‘medium’. 
In this case it often happens that, as the 
writer in ‘Light’ remarks, the conse- 
quences “are shocking (as) we who have 
to bear the brunt of these things can 
testify with pain and grief’. He goes 
on to say: 

“Indeed, it should be an elementary 
lesson in this subject that psychic gifts 
of all kinds may be exercised as powers 
latent in the individual, not necessarily 
associating that individual with any 
personal agency in the spiritual world. 
The two may touch. They do occa- 
sionally: and then we may get the “real 
thing’ amid a host of counterfeits 
which deceive the careless and easy- 
going, but never impose on the sea- 
soned investigator.” 

oe 98 


THE WINNIPEG MEDIUMSHIP 


The chronicle of some of the earlier 
manifestations apparent in the experi- 
mental work of Dr. T. Glen Hamilton 
and his circle which appears in this num- 
ber will be valuable to students of this 
mediumship, since it gives a better per- 
spective of subsequent developments 
There are other chapters which remain 
to be told. These, we hope, will follow 
in due course. Side by side with the of- 


ficial record and the scientific presenta- 
tion of the subject, there will be found 
certain other accounts of the phenomeng 
of a more popular nature arising from 
the public work which Dr. Hamilton is 
doing in the creation of a wider range of 
interest in various educated circles in 
Canada. It is a matter of no small im- 
portance that a sympathetic interest is 
being steadily aroused by him in so many 
circles of cultural activity hitherto un- 
touched by any degree of interest in 
psychic research, and for the most part 
indifferent or hostile. . 

Dr. Hamilton, for example, recently 
addressed the Toronto Ministerial As- 
sociation on his work and he has also ad- 
dressed various service associations. Un- 
der the title ‘Seeing the Unseen’ a very 
informative account by Mr. Leslie Gar- 
den of Dr. Hamilton’s work will be 
found in the Canadian illustrated peri- 
odical “The Western Home Monthly’ 
for August 1931. The article is written 
on the asumption that the phenomena 
have occurred, and the conditions un- 
der which they were controlled are de- 
tailed, leaving the reader to form his 
own conclusions. Space is devoted to 
the production by this group of teleplas- 
mic portraits of famous men such as 
Spurgeon and Gladstone, and photo- 
graphic reproductions of these are given. 
' The communications by ‘Walter’ in 
the direct voice are mentioned as one of 
the principal successes of the group. This 
is of course Walter Stinson. There are 
several witnesses to the evidences of iden- 
tity observable between this manifesta- 
tion of ‘Walter’ and the Lime Street con- 
trol. The writer of these notes is in pos- 
session of one such record, and it carries 
considerable weight with him. It was 


subject to the control of Walter that the 


three Spurgeon pictures were obtained by 
flashlight. 
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One other very noteworthy matier is 
related in Mr. Garden’s article. It con- 
cerns the production of series of com- 
munications purporting to come fror 
Robert Louis Stevenson. No member of 
the group had more than a passing ac- 

_— . . - 
quaintance with his works, and none 
VW ‘ ‘ - : ot COUT 
knev anything of his biography. Yet 
through a medium whose education and 


personal contacts had given her no know- 
ledge of the man or his works began this 
extraordinary series of communications 
which have continued to the present 
day.” There are vividly colored descrip- 
tions of Stevenson’s life in Samoa, and 
many intimate details of his family life 
and asociations which only research can 
verify. 


* ek KK K 


THE PROOF OF SURVIVAL 


A correspondent invites us to answer 
the question: ‘““What would you consider 
to be proof of life after death?” It has 
always seemed to us that an ultimate as- 
surance of the continuity of being and 
the real evidence for survival must be 
sought in the subjective or mental field 
and the phenomena of consciousness 
rather than in the domain of physical 
mediumship. Fundamentally the search 
is for evidence of the survival of Mind, 
Memory and Personality. Wherever evi- 
dence is presented of a personal know- 
ledge of facts utterly beyond the scope 
of thought-transference, subconscious tfe- 
collection, or other recognized normal 
causes, there is evidence good for the dis- 
criminating mind of the searcher. In its 
cumulative aspect, such evidence will 
constitute proof. And, as Dr. Gardner 
Murphy points out in his article on Tele- 
pathy as an Experimental Problem in 
the Clark University Symposium. (p.277) 
the burden of proof is not infinite, but 
finite: for as he recalls, LaPlace long ago 
laid down the simple principle that the 
amount of evidence needed to convince 
us of a given event is proportional to 
the a priori unlikelihood of its occur- 
rence; adding that since no event is in- 


finitely unlikely, no phenomenon requires 
an infinite quantity of proof. There 
comes then a time at which the student 
of psychical phenomena of a certain type 
will either be ready to affirm that he is 
satisfied, or will finally be prepared to 


abandon all conviction. The danger is 


that the analytical habit of mind may, un- 
less qualified by the synthetic, produce 
that lamentable state in which no convic- 
tion is possible, whatever the evidence of- 
fered. 
ee oe 

A propos of Dr. Gardner Murphy's 
contribution to the volume issued by 
Clark University in 1927 (‘The Case for 
and Against Psychical Belief’) a recent 
utterance of his would seem to indicate 
that he is still far from the acceptance of 
physical phenomena as good evidence. 
Writing in the S.P.R. Proceedings for 
July, 1931, in the course of a Review of 
the 4th International Congress, he takes 
occasion to say (p. 102) ‘“The lectures at 
Clark included discourses by such author- 
ities as Dr. L. R. G. Crandon. Psychical 
researchers may be grateful that the series 
attracted no more attention than it did.” 
Why, Dr. Murphy? 











THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND SPIRITUALISM 
ON THE TRACK OF A SPURIOUS PASTORAL 


* ek OK * 
The following is taken from the issue of the Universe for July 31, 1931: 


A further step in the tracking down ot 
the spurious pastoral letter commending spirit- 
ism was achieved by the UNIVERSE this week. 

Credited to “the Catholic Bishop, D. Fran- 
cisco Federio, of Juiz de Fora, Minas, Brazil,” 
the authorship of the letter has already been 
denied by the prelate who rules that see in a 
letter to the UNIVERSE. 

The Cardinal Archbishop of Rio de Janeiro 
has also asked the UNIVERSE to make this 
disavowal. 

There has been only one Catholic Bishop 
of Juiz de Fora—the see was founded in 
1924—and his name is Mgr. Justino de Sant’ 
Anna. 


In the issue for August 7 

Efforts by the UNIVERSE to trace to its 
source the spurious pastoral letter, attributed 
to a Brazilian Bishop, declaring that the cult 
of spiritism should not be condemned, re- 
veal that the document was published in 
Paris in 1926, and was known in 1916. 

A new turn in the situation is the revelation 
by the Editor of “Two Worlds’ (the English 
spiritist journal which reprinted the letter) 
that the author is not a “Roman Catholic” 
but the “Patriarch of the Brazilian Catholic 
Church, which had become detached from 
the Mother Church at Rome.” 

Every sincere spiritist journal which during 
the past fifteen years has reprinted this docu- 
ment as being the work of a Catholic Bishop 
should, therefore, publish an explanation to 
its readers. 

UNKNOWN IN BraAZIL 

Even as “Patriarch of the Brazilian Catholic 
Church” Bishop Federio is illusive. A cable 
this week to the Cardinal Archbishop of Rio 
de Janeiro brought the information that no 
schismatic Patriarch named Federio is known 
in Brazil, and that no renegade priest of that 
name is on record. 

The editor of Two Worlds writes: “I find 
that the earliest trace of this letter by Mon- 
seigneur Federio is that it appeared in La 
Revue Spirite (Paris) in 1926 and was tran- 
slated and reprinted by the International 


Publication of the letter in Two Worlds, oi 
Manchester, brought the matter to the atten- 
tion of the UNIveRsE. That journal in its 
April 24 issue quoted the letter from the 
Boletin Espirita, of Manila. 

An enquiry addressed to the editor . of 
that journal has elicited the fact that the 
pastoral was quoted from Revista de S piritismo, 
of Lisbon, dated January-February, 1928. 

Enquiries are now being made in Lisbon 
to discover how the news concerning a non- 
existent Bishop in Brazil reached Portugal be- 
fore it began its travels to the Philippine Is- 
lands and thence to England, a journey which 
occupied three and a half years. 


these further details appear: 


Psychic Gazette of London in November of 
that year. 

““M. Pascal Forthuny. . .. of Seine et Oise, 
France, has made inquiries amongst his Brazil- 
ian correspondents and elicited the information 
that the Bishop’s name was Monseigneur F. 
Francisco Federio, that the words ‘de Juiz’ re- 
ferred to his place of residence, that he was 
a real personage and did issue the Pastoral 
letter, but that, his letter was issued in 1916. 

“One of M. Forthuny’s correspondents men- 
tioned the fact that Bishop Federio was ‘Patri- 
arch of the Brazilian Catholic Church,’ which 
had become detached from the Mother Church 
at Rome, on the two questions of the infalli 
bility of the Pope and the liberty to study 
the Gospels in Portuguese, the language of 
the Brazilian people. 

“The Bishop could not, therefore, be strict- 
ly called a ‘Roman’ Catholic, though he still 
maintained the Roman Catholic tradition and 
beliefs in all other respects.” 

The UNIVERSE has already pointed out that 
the name of the Bishop of’ Juiz de Fora is 
Mgr. Justino de Sant’ Anna. 

His Lordship has denied, in a letter to this 
paper, that he had anything to do with the 
pastoral. 

The see was founded in 1924—eight years 
after the letter, attributed to the Bishop of 
that place, was written. 
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LE LIVRE DES REVENANTS 


_* kK OK * 


Part VII 


Our chronicle continues without inter- 
ruption in the series. The next sitting to 
be recorded bears the date September 27, 
1928 and the initials of the six sitters 
Mrs. W: Mrs. X: Mrs. van A: Mrs. R: 
Miss M: and Mrs. B. The following is 
a copy of Mrs. Bigelow’s record made by 
her at the time. We number the sittings 
consecutively with those already recorded. 


SITTING XXI. 

First Control 
“IT want to ask questions of each one 
at the table. Donna, (this is addressed 
to Mrs. Bigelow) what is copper al- 
loy? 

Mrs. B. “I don’t know” 

Ci. “Mudge, (Mrs. van A.) what is 
Sheffield Plate?” 

Mrs. van A. “Silver over copper” 

C.1. “Estelle (Mrs. W.), where in Africa 
does Bungori preside? 

Mrs. W. “I don’t know, but I will try to 
find out.” 

C.1. “Henrietta, (Mrs. R.) What is sul- 
phuric acid in chemistry ? 

Mrs. X. ’”7H2SO4’’ 

C.1. “Rhoda (Miss M.), to what does 
Linden pattern belong? 

Miss M. “I don’t know. Linden pattern 
of what?” 

C.1. “OF silver.” 

Miss M. “What concern patented it?” 

C.1. “International”. ‘Blanche, (address- 
ing Mrs. X.) to what period does But- 
terfly table belong?” 

Mrs. X. “Is it Jacobean or Victorian?” 

Mrs. B. “No. It is Early American. Who 
is it speaking, please?” 


C.1. ““MARGARET GAULE” 

Mrs. B. ‘““Why do you ask these things?” 

C.1. “Each week we are going to in- 
crease and brush up your memories.” 

Mrs. B. “I don’t think that will interest 
the A.S.P.R.” 


C.1. ‘Please be guided from our shore.” 
Mrs. B. “All right: we will.” 


C.1. “A great professor has kindly of- 
fered to assist the materializations. 
This is his suggestion. You have no 
idea how hazy you are.’ 

Mrs. Bigelow. “What do you mean by 
that?” 

C.1. “To materialize is the zenith of at- 
tainment and your wits must be shar- 
pened.” “I was amazed at Blanche’s 
error. 

Mrs. B. “You mean, as regards Jacobean 
and Victorian ?”’ 

C.1. “Yes, you don’t know how that re- 
minded me of what I had to overcome 
on this side. The Professor taught me 
to be an instrument. He will assist 
you all in grooves of learning.” 

Mrs. B. “Who is this Professor you speak 
of ?” 

C.1. “Doctor McKenzie of Harvard.” 
“Where are many Kames and Kittle 
Holes ?” 

Mrs. B. “What are ‘Kames’ ?” 

C.1. “Places where articles are found en- 
tirely foreign to the local environ- 
ment.”’ 

Mrs. B. “What are Kittle Holes?” 

C.1. “Same thing. Each week I will teach 
you something.” Now JANE is here.’ 

Mrs. B. “Who is JANE?” 
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Second Control. 


You said my name was right—JANE 
MERRELL.”’ 

Mrs. B. “It was you who visited Ed. 
Lamb at Old Deerfield?” 

C.2. “Yes. (1) was a cousin of LUKE 
WRIGHT.” 

ee KOK * 
Third Control. 


C.3. ‘““Name Ciara Rice, wife of AUSTIN 
RICE.” 
ke eK * 
Fourth Control. 


“Name SMITH, from. JOHNSTON, New 
York.” 


Q. “Could you give us your first 
name?” 

C.4. ‘“Forgotten—Recently passed away.” 
Q. “Man or woman?” C.4. “Woman’’. 
Q. “Were you married?” C.4. “Yes”. 
Q. “A widow?” 

C.4. “Yes. Married daughter with chil- 
dren, and unmarried daughter. Will 
you help me save her?” 

Q. “How can we do it?” 

C.4. “Who has courage to write her and 
tell my erring child that her relations 
to this married man will ruin her?” 
Q. “What is her name?” 

C.4. “BIANCA SMITH (pseudonym) * 
Q. “Her address?” 

C.4. “Pittsburgh, Pa.”* 

Fifth Control. 


C.5. “Name JIMMIE McCCLELLAN—knew 
AusTIN. Who is living? PAUL?” (This 
is addressed to Mrs. W.) 

Mrs. W. “I know whom you mean.” 

C.5. “Are they in health?” 

Mrs. W. “Yes”. 

seen 
Sixth Control. 


“There are many in Boston and vicin- 
ity—Kames and Kittle Holes.” 


* The actual first name is withheld from publica- 
tion, as also the town address. Ed. 


Seventh Control. 

C.7. “My name was JOHN NICKERLON 
You forgot it.” 

Mrs. X. “Is that the one about whom |! 
have just had a letter?” 


X77. “Ses. 
ce 


Eighth Control. 


C.8. “Now let us go to BLACK HILLs of 
Dakota. 


Q. “Is this Professor McKenzie speak- 
ing?” 
C.8. “Yes. LULL of YALE is good man 
there.” 
Q. “Professor LULL? C.8. “Yes’’* 
Q. “Can you give us his first name?” 
C.8. “RICHARD. Many years ago he went 
there.” 
Q. “Is he living?” C8. “Yes”. 
Q. “Do you want us to ask at the 


Museum about Kames and _ Kittle 
Holes ?” 
C.8. “Yes’’. 
xk Kk KK OX 
Ninth Control. 
C9. “Who is President of Mount 
Holyoke?” 
Mrs. W. “Mary Woolley. I used to 


know her well.” “Who is speaking?” 

C.9. “SALES of Providence. I left widow 
and daughter.” 

Mrs. W. “Which SALEs?” C.9. “FRED”. 

Mrs. X. “Your sister was Kate Sales, was 
she not?” 

C.9. “Yes. Do you know where FRANK 
is?” 

Mrs. X. “I don’t know Frank, Mr. Sales.” 

C.9. “You did not dignify me in old 
days by ‘Mr.’” 

Mrs. X. “Do you remember seeing me in 
New York?” 

C.9. “Yes” (very excited movement of 


* Further references to Professor Lull will ap- 
pear in a_later instalment, together with the veri- 
fication. Ed. 
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table.) I was with Mrs. Sales and sent 
you flowers.” 
ee RK OK OK 
Tenth Control. 
C.10. “Name TuckER—JosEPH—from 
NARAGANSETT PrER—Estelle knew me. 
Mrs. W. “I don’t remember you. State 
some incident to refresh my memory.” 
C.10. “You passed my store and pur- 
chased some Jamaica ginger.” 
Mrs. W. “What was the name of the 
store?” 
C.10. “Tucker’s—Grocery and general 
store. You were so handsome.” 
* ek KOK OX 
Eleventh Control. 


C.11. “Name LILLIAN Copy. I was half- 
sister to KATHERINE CLEMMONS— 
GOULD’s divorced wife.” 

ee KOR OK 

Twelfth Control. 

C.12. “Estelle, why do I see the name 
HENDERSON about you now?” 


Mrs. W. “I don’t know’. “Who is it 
speaking ?”” 
C12. ““MARGARET. Who is ADOLPHUS?” 


Mrs. W. “I don’t know. Are you sure 


about the last letters of the name?” 
C.12. “No. It has faded.’’* 


Thirteenth Control. 
C. 13. “BIL is here.” 
Q. “Is that Bill Bardwell?” 
C.13. “Yes. Maria is daughter’s name— 


not Myra. After Barnardiston (she) 


graduated at MOUNT HOLYOKE.” 
ke KOR OX 


Fourteenth Control. 
C.14, 
Q. “You were here before, were you 


not?” 
“Yes: 


“Name WILKINSON.” 


C.14. KEENE. New Hampshire.” 


* A further communication followed relative to 
a native King or Chieftain, presumably African. 
‘his is reserved for special treatment. Ed. 


Fifteenth Control. 
C.15. “Name HoLMgs (of) KEENE, New 
Hampshire.” 
* ok OK OK 
Sixteenth Control. 


C.16. “PAUL KEITH of KEITH’s CIRCUIT.” 
* * * * * 


SITTING No. XXII. 


This sitting took place on the 3rd. 
October, 1928, five sitters being pre- 
sent: Mrs. W.; Mrs. X.; Mrs. van A.; 
Miss M.; Mrs. B. 

First Control. 

C.1. “Name JosHuUA TURNER*—WEST 
BOLTON.” * 

Mrs. B. “We have written, but have had . 
no answer.’ 

C.1. “I know a man down town who can 

identify me.” 
Q. “Will you give us his name?” 

C.1. ‘““ARTHUR MCLAUGHLIN*—Real Es- 
tate*—His father and mother knew 


>? 


me. 
Q. “Where is West Bolton?” 


Ci. "Pa of Quebec) 
CANADA.” 


Q. “Were you an old man with white 
hair?” C.1. “Yes”. 
Q. “A beard?” C. 1. “Yes”. 
Q. “Were you married?” C.1. “Yes”. 
Q. “Had you any children?” 
C.1. “Yes: boys and girls.” 
Q. “Can you give us their names?” 
C.1. “JAMES*: WILLIAM*: Cora*: HAt- 
TIE*: PHOEBE*: and FRANK.*” 
Q. “Are the children living?” 
C.1. “IT know not.” 
xe OK KF 
Second Control. 


C.2. “ANSON Coss*. 
Mass.” 


* Asterisks denote verified items. 
+ His son WILL TURNER came through before 
any answer was received 


(Province 


. . . MONTAGUE,* 














Third Control. 

C.3. “City of BANGOR, MAINE:—-Name 
COFFIN.” 

Q. “Can you give us your first name?’ 

C.3. “ROBERT”. 

‘one ee 

Fourth Control. 

C.4. “City of MONTREAL, CANADA:— 
Name AMES, have son HERBERT— 
prominent—he is SiR HERBERT AMES 
—Wife was named Mary.” 

* kk OK * 

Fifth Control. 

C.5. “I want FIsHER, says the spirit 
band.” 

Q. “Are you Fisher?” 
kk KK X 
Sixth Control. 


C.5. “What is H.C.L.? 

Mrs. X. “A chemical compound.” 
Q. “Is this Margaret speaking?” 

C.5. “Yes. Who is giving Smith so much 
money ?” 

Sitter. “The US. S... B. . . M. 
Wall Street. Don’t you want Smith 
in?” 


Co ee 


...3. "Me. 
Q. “Do you think Hoover the better 
man ?”’ 


C.5. “Yes. There is a gathering of poli- 
ticians. You can imagine what control 
is imposed here. Do you know the 
shortest verse in the Bible?” 

Sitters. “Yes. It is ‘Jesus wept’.” 

C.5. “What chapter in the Bible is the 
most profound?” 

Q. “Will you tell us?” 

C.5. “Yes. ROMANS, Twelfth.” 

Q. “The most profound from your 
point of view?” 

C.5. “No”. 

Q. “From ours?” 

C.5. “Yes. What is the greatest fault or 
sin?” 

Sitters. ‘Selfishness’. 
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C.5. “Yes. Does anyone know a defini- 


3’ 99 


tion of ‘Tontine’. 

Sitters. “Yes: something to do with In- 
surance.’ 

C.5. “In the nature of a codicil.—H.C.L. 
is hydrochloric acid.” (On making this 
announcement the control gave a pow- 
erful rap on the table). 

Sitters. “Did you knock?” 

C.5. “Yes. What is beyond Algebra?”.... 
Sitters. ““Geometry”’. 

C.5. “Where does this apply? “Things 
which are equal to the same are equal 
to one another’ ?” 

Sitters. “Geometry”. 

C.5. “Yes. I want another to spell.” 

Q. “Which of us do you want?” 

C.5. “Estelle” (Mrs. W.) 

Q. “Who shall take the letters?” 

C.5. “Rhoda” (Miss M.). 

kOe OK OK 
Seventh Control. 


C.7. “Name Ike CHENEY*f. . . Montagu, 
Mass.* 

* kk KX 

Eighth Control. 

C.8. “Name JULIA WENTz.” 
Q. “Where from?” 

C.8. “Either ORANGE or EAST ORANGE”. 
“My husband is (the) man who 
lighted Broadway electrically. . . . Son 
RAYMOND married. . . . WENTZ was 
untrue. He married the woman, 


his secretary.” 
* oe KOK * 


Ninth Control. 


C.9. ‘““Name HENRY Root. . . Native of 
MONTREAL. . . took dope. . . artist. . . 
died poor. . . unmarried.” 


ke EK * 
Tenth Control. 
C.10. “Name ZENNETHIO”. 
Q. “Is that your first or last name?” 
C.10. “Last. ARESSAURIA, first.” 





+ ef. ANSON COBB, C2. 
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Q. “Were you a Greek?” 

C.10. “No. Syrian.” 
Q. “Where from?” C.10. ‘Heaven’. 
Q. “Where did you live?” 

C.10. “Pack peddler from Syria.” 


kK KK * 
Eleventh Control. 


C.11. “Lucy Roper”. (pseudonym). 
Sitters. “We are glad to welcome you.” 


C.11. “I want to say that my affair with 
W.....* was true—Donna knows.” 


C.11. “I want to convey to you ladies 
that this is but the beginning of a 
glorious victory in (the) trend of 
spiritism. 

* ok kK 


Twelfth Control. 


C.12. “OLD BILL BARDWELL. . . My daugh- 
ter MARIA graduated from Mount Hol- 
yoke. Did I tell Estelle about Mrs. Nut- 
ting’s MAMIE?” 

Q. “Why not get your son to write?” 

C.12. “Son is WILL” 

Q. “Yes, we know: but why won't he 
answer a letter?” 

C.12. “He may think I owed money. I 
was (a) dealer in horses.” 

x eK OK * 

Thirteenth Control. 


C.13. “Why do I see tiny baby in center 
of table. . . . hands raised to Donna. . . 
_ beautiful little cherub?” 

Q. “Is it a baby going to be born?” 

C.13. “I don’t know. . . Can’t you see 
it?” 

Mrs. B. “I see grey clouds.” 

C.13. “Yes. Maggie is wonderful mater- 
ializing medium. Why do I see lots of 
young women around Mudge?” 

Q. “In spirit?” 

C.13. “Yes. I am seeing such peculiar 
things.” 

* ‘The substance of this communication is with- 


held as it is of a very delicate nature and relates 
to the living. Ed 


RECORD OF CORRESPONDENCES IN THE 
ATTEMPTED VERIFICATION OF THE 
“TURNER ‘COBB’ AND ‘COFFIN’ 
ConTROLS. (XXII. C.1.2. and 3.) 

Shortly after the date of the last re- 
corded sitting, Mrs. Bigelow wrote to 
the Postmaster of West Bolton in the 
province of Quebec and on the 27th 
October 1928 received by post from Fos- 
ter, P.Q. a letter dated the 24th written by 
a Mrs. Samuel Marshall. We quote this 
in extenso: 

“Dear Mrs. Bigelow. 

By the way, your letter was sent on 
to us. I am not personally acquainted 
with all of these people, but through 
enquiry. There was a JOSHUA TUR- 
NER that lived here at the ‘Bull’, who 
had six sons: —HENRyY, Davip, FRANK, 
JAMES, WILLIAM and ALLIE,—all de- 
ceased but ALLIE, who lives in Green- 
field, Mass. . . Four daughters: EMMA, 
Cora, HATTIE and PHOEBE. 

HENRY TURNER was my uncle. He 
has a daughter living, whose address 
is: 

Mrs. CLARENCE CAULKINS, 2963 
Main Street, Bridgeport, Conn. 


These people are all her uncles and 
aunts, and she could give you all their 
addresses if you cared to write her. 
Also there was a Mr. JAMES Mc- 
LAUGHLIN who lived near here, who 
was also my uncle. He had three sons, 
WILLIAM, ARTHUR, and FRANK. FRANK 
is deceased. ARTHUR is in New York: 
and WILL is either in New York or 
Boston. But Mrs. Caulkins could give 
you their address. 


Any other information I could give 
you, I would be glad to do so.” 
Mrs. Samuel Marshall. 

On the 11th October, Mrs. Bigelow ad- 

dressed a letter to the Postmaster at 

Montague. The following day a reply 
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was written to her endorsed upon her 
letter. The exchange of letters reads as 
follows: 
Dear Sir. 

Will you kindly inform me if some 
years ago there resided in Montagu a 
Mr. Anson Cobb—also a Mr. Ike 
Cheney? Any information you can give 
me will be most gratefully received. 

(Reply endorsed) 

“Mrs. ANSON Coss still lives in 
Montagu, and Mrs. Ike Chenery died 
some years ago.” 

On the same date (11th Oct.), a 
further letter was written by Mrs. Bige- 
low to the Postmaster at Bangor, Maine 


as follows: 


Postmaster. 
Dear Sir. 

Would you kindly inform me if at 
one time there resided a Mr. Robert 
Coffin in Bangor? Any information 
you can give me will be most grate- 
fully esteemed. 

HELEN T. BIGELOW. 

P.S. Please write on reverse of this letter. 
THE POSTMASTER’S REPLY. 
My dear Madam. 

I regret that I am unable to give you 
any information regarding Mr. Robert 
Coffin. 

W. F. HALDEN, Postmaster. 


* *e KK F 


A CLOCK-STRIKING PHENOMENON 


COMMUNICATED BY 


KATHERINE M. WASHBURN 


When my cousin, Jane Claudine 
Witchell, was visiting us she told us of 
the strange behavior of a clock in her 
former home in Nympsfield, England. 
When she returned to England, I asked 
her to find out from her sister, Mrs. 
Stewart Gracie, Spring Hill Cottage, 
Nailsworth, Gloucestershire, who owns 
the clock, whether it had ever misbe- 
haved since. Following is her statement. 

“With regard to the clock, it has hard- 
ly been used since my mother’s death; 
and actually there is no account of its 
playing up again. The night before my 
father died in September 1886 it was 
heard by several people in the house 
striking for possibly two hours and in 
the morning it was found stopped. The 
next day my father died in London. 

“On December 31st, 1904, Nelly (Mrs. 
Gracie) and I heard it strike One, three 


times between 11 and 12 P.M. at in- 


tervals of about ten minutes, beginning 


about 11.20 P.M. (This clock did not 
strike the quarters or half-hours, but the 
hours only). At 10 A.M., January 1st 
my mother died. There is no history of 
its behaving badly before these two oc- 
currences.” 


I might add that Miss Witchell at this 
time had considerable power for physical 
mediumship, though she never used the 
force publicly and was not convinced that 
she was not moving objects by some un- 
conscious muscular action until she 
moved, by the usual method of placing 
the hands on top surface, a solid ma- 
hogany table that was so heavy that it 
took several men to move it in the ordin- 
ary manner. 


Katherine M. Washburn, 
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NOTES OF A PLATFORM DEMONSTRATION OF 
CLAIRVOYANCE AND CLAIRAUDIENCE 
- BY MRS. ETTA BLEDSOE AND 
MR. ARTHUR FORD 


The following record is compiled from 
notes taken at the time by the Editor 
who attended the public meeting ai 
Brooklyn, N. Y., at which the demonstra- 
tion took place. There were also present 
a group of representatives of Hyslop 
House including Mrs. Ernest Bigelow and 
Miss Esta Barr. Readers are not asked 
to accept this record as endorsing any 
particular claim or theory as to the origin 
of the information given or the channels 
through which it comes; but it is certain 
that in two cases at least the recipients 
of the messages were persons of good 
local position quite outside the range 
of normal acquaintance by either medium 
and therefore presumably independent. 

Mrs. Etta Bledsoe, medium from Los 
Angeles, first took the platform and in 
response to Mr. Ford’s urgent plea she 
gave a number of identifications of which 
the following were noted: all being at- 
tested by persons present in the audience. 
Mrs. Bledsoe had only just come to New 
York, and had taken the journey in order 
to support Mr. Ford on his first platforti 
appearance after his recent serious ac- 
cident. 

1’ Margery Chapman with Charles Ed- 

ward .... (a brother), also Ethel: 

(2) Frank Brenner. (3). Sarah with 

sister Charlotte: 

4. Laura, who wished to speak to Harry 
. and tell him that he is busy but 
not satisfied: (5) a little girl named 

Gertrude, called by the pet name ‘Pink- 

ie’; (6) Estella... . , who described 

her state of confusion: (all recognized 


and admitted as correct). 

There followed some more detailed 
descriptions which again were in every 
case admitted as correct. Mrs. Bledsoe 
gives these delineations at great speed 
and without visible hesitation. 


7. “A man of peculiar appearance who 
stands apart and seems shy in his man- 
ner. He calls himself ‘Pop Holmes’ 
and speaks of something which he says 
occurred to the person addressed (a 
relative), saying it was something won- 
derful (voice “You are right’), and 
that “it was the best day’s work you 
ever did’. 

8. A little woman comes for the same 
individual and gives her name as 
Ritchie. She is not related (correct). 


9. A young woman, tall, blonde, beauti- 
ful brings a picture of a hospital with 
the sound of guns. She calls ‘Uncle 
Ed’, she gives the name Elsie M.. . . 
(recognized). 

10. A group of spirits dressed oddly “but 
they look beautiful.’’ One is a woman 
called Emma. “I hear them talk but I] 
can not understand their speech.” 


11. There is a young man in uniform, his 
name is Glover or Grover (recognized 
as Glover). I am taken back to a 
cemetery at Arlington and I see a 
funeral with military honors (correct). 
A voice is calling for Charles. 

12. Lillian Norton wants to communicate. 
She attaches herself like a sistet 
(recognized). 

13. Voice says Henry, and the last name 
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is Clark. He says he is your father 
(recognized). 

14. William Custerson says he committed 
suicide. Says he can remember the date 
November 3, 1930. With him is a 
neighbor, Julian Winters. He opens a 
window and goes out and falls 8 
stories to the sidewalk (all recognized). 


15. A young man very clearly seen. He 
is tall and slender with hair very thin 
and sleek, smoothed back to his head. 


He has a musical voice. He gives a 
name like Evans. No! the name is 
Emery. (recognized) He wants to tell 
his dear mother not to worry. He was 
with another man and they were con- 
fused with the trains and horses in the 


park. 


16. Craig Maskell wishes to tell his 
mother that if she would only let down 
the barriers she could be happy: but 
she is a christian scientist and has 
made these mental barriers. This per- 
son was killed by a train. He says tell 
your Aunt Vera I am so anxious to 
reach Mother. Please take my message 
to her. 
17. Here is a test for you:- ‘Joe’. There 
is a little chap named Oscar calling for 
his mother. He is Oscar Neuman. He 
says Dad is with me. His name is Oscar 
too. Both of them bring their love. Your 
father is speaking in French. This 
seems to be all he could speak. Joe is 
your brother and there are two more 
of them—Henry and Murray (all 
recognized by a French lady). Don't 
forget to tell Papa about the crutches. 
The name of the man who com- 
mitted suicide is Ralph Stewer. He 
says he passed out six years ago and 
that he has been in the darkness since 
then and that now he is working out 
of it. He gives ““Roxidium” as a trade 
name and he says “Tell brother Fred 
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I am alright and I’m through for the 
first time’ (recognized). 
At 10 P. M. Arthur Ford took the 
platform and at once began to give 
the messages—the following were 
noted. 


1. Ethel Burt speaks to father. She says 


that she is grateful that you are here 
and that you have kept her two police 
dogs, but she doesn’t like those two 
last pictures that you have of her. Tell 
Mother I am not dead and give my 
love to sister Helen and my love to 
Mildred and tell her I am alive. (cor- 
rect) 


2. I see a ship on the ocean and a burial 


at sea. They are dropping a casket 
overboard (spoken to a gentlemen 
sitting near the left aisle gangway). 
Your Mother says it is your father. He 
was buried at sea a few months before 
you were born. He speaks to Harold 
(recognized by a gentlemen well known 
in the district and occupying an official 
position). 


3. Here’s a man called Tom Halliday 


or Galloway. (recognized as Gallo- 
way). He is calling for his wife Mamie. 
He says Mamie is what she was called 
when she was a child. He says he 
wants to thank you for what you have 
done for the daughter and the two 
kiddies. (recognized) 


4. Alfred Douglas—There is a name 


like Cornelia (recognized by a mein- 
ber of the A.S.P.R.)—he speaks of hav- 
ing a son Frederick with him who has 
not long passed over. He says “I am 
Kathryn’s husband, but you too have 
a husband in the spirit world and his 
eee ” (recognized). He 
says he shares in your experiences and 
he wants to say “Don’t give in to the 
feeling of futility but be sure that 
there is a purpose in all that happens. 


5. Ivy Hartford from England (rec- 
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ognized) is calling her brother Ronald. 
She says she has three brothers in 
spirit one is Jack, and one is Harty. 
Harry is chuckling. He says “My sister 
is always looking for a test. Well I'll 
give her one. ‘““Moldy-Whiskers”. That 
is a nickname (admitted as correct) 
(She called her brother “Whiskers” 
and he called her “Moldy’”) He says 
your father is still in England and that 
you will have to go back there because 
of his health and about his property.” 
(correct) 

6. Harry Edwards or Harrison Edwards 
wants to speak to Bill. He wants him 
to reach Claude Malvidge. (recognized) 

7. Here is a girl who died tragically in 
a car accident (to member of the 
audience addressed by Mr. Ford). She 
says she was a wife of yours and she is 
taking another beautiful girl by the 
hand and says she is another wife of 
yours and that you have divorced a 
third one (all recognized). He says 
he is Ralph Parker—an old school 
friend of yours killed in the War 
(correct). He knew you in Maine or 
New Hampshire. He was an artist and 
he asks if you remember that you were 
good friends in your school days be- 
cause you used to walk together to 
school. Do you remember his falling 
from a buggy and breaking his leg 
about 19 years ago. Also old Aunt 
Kate Hathaway, as we used to call 
her;—a village character. And your 
own Aunt Rose Schmidt. (all correct) 
8. Sarah Elizabeth Stillby wants to speak 
to her daughter Molita. (recognized). 
She says she was crippled in life but 
she is not crippled now. She says we 
don’t bring our infirmities over here 
and she sends her love to Barbara, 
Wanda, Doris and Tenney, our four 
children, and also to Jake Adler. (all 
recognized). 


9. Charles Haynes (pseudonym) wants 


to speak to his brother Fred. Tell him 
it is just 10 o'clock (correct). He says 
that is a test—a little habit that we 
used to have of telling one another the 
time. (correct). (This was addressed 
to a local lawyer). He says, “Tell 
Martha I am deeply grateful and not 
to worry about Don, as Don will pass 
his exam with flying colors.” He says, 
“Fred is mixed up with the courts and 
he fears he will be so permanently” 
(Gentleman addressed says, “I am a 
lawyer’). 


10. Jeronycum or Jeronym with the name 


Alice—Alice Jeronym and_ Frances 
want to speak to Louise Flynn. (rec-: 


ognized). 


11. Someone who gives his name like 


Conrad Filkerson is trying to speak. 
He says it is the first time he could 
get through. He was shot recently by 
a stray bullet in Chicago while trying 
to steer clear of a fight. Asks if you 
knew him as a neighbor. He says, 
“get this to my Mother. She is a 
catholic and she is having masses said 
for the repose of my soul and I don’t 
want her to waste her trouble on 
this. Remember me as the man who 
delivered groceries to your house.” 


12. Uncle Michael wants to say that he 


is very much pleased with the new coat 
that you bought today. (recognized). 


13. Rose wants to speak to Jimmy. Jimmy 


is an artist. (recognized). Rose 
says she is very much pleased with the 
picture you have painted and there is 
also a little chap Tony here. He was 
killed by a truck. He was a catholic 
too. He says, “No fear, no pain.” 
Brother George shown as a baby. (rec- 
ognized). 


14. Talbot (pseudonym) calls for his 


Mother. He reminds her of his nick- 
name Tony or Tommy (recognized by 
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his Mother who is a member of the 
A.S.P.R. who says, “That is near 
enough’). Talbot says, “Don’t ever be 
discouraged. Tell Dad that Edmund 
(pseudonym) is here and is very 
happy. He sends his greetings to you. 
There is a beautiful woman with him. 
Her name is Sarah and Elizabeth. Your 
mother-in-law. “Do you want to hear 
from her.” “Don’t worry about Tony. 
He will work out everything beauti- 


fully.” 


Here Arthur Ford made the follow- 
ing comment from the platform. He 
said, “I know the lady for whom 
the message is given, but I wish to 
say that I have never read for her 
and I am quite unaware of her 
family affairs. 


15. A message for Pauline — Pauline 
Diver. I am Daisy. (recognized). The 
name Zarifa was also given as a test. 


16. Edward Fortescue—I want to speak 
to Kathleen. (recognized). 


17. Aaron Esenstein—I want. to speak to 
my nephew John David. (recognized) 
I want to say “I am glad to see you 
here and I mean to send you out in a 
very different attitude of mind from 
what you had when you came here. 


When you went to the office there was 
a paper on your desk and a message 
which said “Go down and get a story 
on that man Ford” (correct). Tell 
John David his cousin Jacob David is 
here (recognized) and say I want him 
to have a good story for his newspaper. 
Ask him if he knew Rose who married 
a cousin of his Harry. Did Harry have 
a wife who committed suicide (J.D. 
“T think he did’). Samuel your father 
says “You are wrong Mz. Ford, the 
name is not David it is Davidson (cor- 
rect). I worked with a man named 
Tom on a newspaper in California five 
years ago. Tom had a camera. He 
was killed in a flashlight explosure” 
(j.D. “What was his last name’) 
After a moment's concentration Mr. 
Ford gave the name of Wagner and 
John Davidson said “That is right.” 
The control then continued through 
Mr. Arthur Ford with the following 
advice to the journalist addressed. 
“Never ridicule a thing that you don’t 
understand. Write what you will but 
be fair. There is a little boy here who 
says that he is your brother and that 
he passed out with scarlet fever. He 
says your sister Annie took the fever 
and passed out also.” (correct) 


* * KF K F 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY OF THE A. S. P. R. 


Girt OF Mrs. BLANCHE V. W. KENDRICK, DENVER, COLORADO 


ee a eae ee eT, ee ee by Isaac K. Funk 


EE Le Se ee by Hester Travers Smith 


(Six Years Experience in Automatic Communications) 


ee: I TU TI I nannies ee by L. Chevreuil 


“A GLIMPSE OF THE INFINITE” 


sian iain nice eal veeess------ by Mary Jackson English 
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LEVITATION OF TABLE AGAINST PRESSURE 
In the Mediumship of Elizabeth M. at Winnipeg 1921-22. 
{See page 380} 
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SOME PHYSICAL PHENOMENA OBSERVED 
WITH THE MEDIUM ELIZABETH M. 
DURING THE FIRST PERIOD OF HER DEVELOPMENT 


T. GLEN HAMILTON, M.D. F.A.CS. 


The physical manifestations,—contact 
phenomena, telekinesis, intelligent rap- 
pings, and others—which form the sub- 
ject of this report, were observed during 
the course of forty-five sittings held over 
a period of eight and one half months, 
beginning August 7, 1921, and closing 
April 30, 1922, the first of several series 
of sittings held for the development of 
the medium Elizabeth M. 

Elizabeth M., a little Scotch woman 
whom we had known intimately for many 
years and whose incipient faculty for the 
production of physical phenomena we 
had ourselves accidentally discovered had, 
up to this time, no knowledge whatever 
of psychical matters and apparently little 
or no interest in such things. She at- 
tended the séances held for her develop- 
ment more to please us, her friends, than 
because of any particular desire to do 
so on her own part. 

Apart from that obtained through 
some elementary schooling received when 
a young child, Elizabeth was entirely 
without education in the academic sense. 
This, added to the fact that there had 
been no attempts at self-education, gave 
rise to a mentality singularly limited and 
child-like. These facts are important in 
that they have a marked bearing on the 
various mental aspects which many of 
her phenomena, both in these and subse- 
quent investigations, disclosed. 

The room in which these experiments 
took place was a small one on the second 
floor of my home, so situated that it 
was somewhat cut off from the rest of 
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the house, and accessible only by one 
door, this door being locked during the 
time of meeting. Sittings took place as 
a rule in complete darkness, although a 
red light was used occasionally, as will 
be reported later. 

The séance table, which weighed 
about ten pounds, was made of walnut 


and although an old one, was strongly 


built. Its top carried a plaque covered 
with luminous paint, giving excellent . 
visibility throughout the experiment. 

The experimental group, consisting us- 
ually of five regular sitters in addition 
to the medium, sat in the usual chain 
formation. These were all well-known 
to me and were persons whose integrity 
of character and standing in their several 
callings were, and are, of the highest. 
One or more visitors were often present 
as additional observers and verifiers. 

In Elizabeth we recognized from the 
first that we had stumbled upon a 
potential medium of an extremely rare 
type, one entirely free from all precon- 
ceived notions as to the nature of psychic 
phenomena or the manner in which they 
should be developed and observed, and 
it seemed desirable that this state. of 
vacuity, so to speak, should remain un- 
changed. To this end a general policy 
of action was gradually determined: that 
she refrain from reading psychic litera- 
ture, from attending meetings of a 
psychic nature, whether public or private, 
apart from the sittings held for her own 
development under our direction, and 
that she refrain from discussing these 
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things with outsiders. Elizabeth, her per- 
sonality and life-habits being what they 
were, added to the fact that she regarded 
us with feelings of sincere friendship, 
cheerfully complied. , 

In the sittings the same object guided 
our procedure. Experiments were con- 
ducted without ceremony and in an at- 
mosphere of naturalness and non-ex- 
pectancy. The guard against suggestive 
influences was further strengthened by 
the fact that we made it a rule to re- 
frain from discussing with her or in her 
presence the nature and significance 
Of phenomena occurring. That these pre- 
cautions undoubtedly aided in the reten- 
tion of Elizabeth’s original state of med- 
iumistic purity, many of her phenomena 
in this and subsequent investigations will 
show. 

Records were kept of each sitting, the 
notes being made either during the time 
an experiment was in progress or short- 
ly after its close. These, although per- 
haps not as full as they might have been, 
supply on the whole a fairly complete 
record of this initial stage of the Eliza- 
beth mediumship. All the facts which I 
shall presently lay before my readers are 
drawn from these sources. 

A word now as to the motives which 
led myself and those associated with me 
to undertake these researches. At this 
time I was deeply interested in the find- 
ings and theories which such investiga- 
tors as Myers, Lodge, Hyslop, and more 
especially W. J. Crawford had by this 
date placed on record; and it seemed that 
here in our newly discovered medium we 
had perhaps an opportunity to do some 
experimenting along the lines which the 
latter had indicated. The possibility of 
encountering manifestations which might 
be interpreted as having a bearing on the 
theory of personal survival was of course 
in the background, as it must ever be 


when one enters this region of research. 
But we did not set out to seek pheno- 
mena of this type. And this, not because 
we regarded such a quest as either im- 
proper or unscientific, but rather that the 
difficulties in the way of establishing the 
scientific value of such appeared to be 
so insurmountable that it seemed the bet- 
ter part of wisdom to confine our ef- 
forts to a search for the factors produc- 
ing seemingly simple things, such as table 
movements, factors which conceivably 
one might eventually be able to establish. 
This point I wish to make very clear in 
view of the nature of certain manifesta- 
tions which met us at the very threshold 
of our new experiments. 

During its first stage the Elizabeth M. 
mediumship was in many ways a notable 
one. In the first place, not only did the 
manifestations show extraordinary diver- 
sity along physical lines, but during the 
second half of the period, mental phe- 
nomena of considerable interest also 
made their appearance. These, however, 
we shall consider later. In addition, the 
rapidity with which the various types 
made their initial appearances has, | 
think, seldom been equalled—powerful 
contact phenomena, including complete 
levitations of the table, telekinesis and 
intelligent rappings appearing within the 
course of five sittings. Their abundance 
and constancy are also worthy of notice, 
several or all types frequently appearing 
in one seance. 

We shall now examine these various 
phenomena under the several categories 
into which they naturally fall, tracing 
their development and characteristics as 
briefly as is compatible with a presenta- 
tion of the more important facts. 

II 
THE REsIsTING ForcE BENEATH THE 
TABLE 
The first contact phenomenon to ap- 
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pear, the one, I may say which led to 
Elizabeth’s discovery as a potential phy- 
sical medium, was both unique and 
puzzling. This was a mysterious force 
which manifested beneath the tilted table, 
and which offered extraordinary opposi- 
tion to the experimenter’s downward 
pressure. This phenomenon appeared at 
practically all of the forty-five sittings 
held during this time. 

To verify its actuality, we applied a 
simple but convincing test. The experi- 
menter, in a standing position, placed his 
hands in close proximity to the medium’s 
(see illustration), and pushing slowly 
and steadily downward, endeavoured to 
correct the tilted position by forcing the 
table back to rest on its four legs. As 
one would expect, the resistance offered 
varied at different times. At times a few 
pounds’ pressure was sufficient; at other 
times, amazing as it may seem, the ex- 
perimenter had to put forth his whole 
strength before he succeeded in defeating 
the strange opposition. 

This test, known among us as the 
“pressure” test, was made at this time by 
some thirty persons, among them Mr. 
Hugh A. Reed, a well known electrical 
expert, and by Mr. D. B. MacDonald, 
also well known in this city. All, includ- 
ing these two gentlemen, were convinced 
that the phenomenon was supernormal. 

The medium’s reactions were pro- 
nounced. She claimed to know by a 
sense of tightness about and below her 
waist, when the force was ready to bear 
the strain of the test, a subjective reac- 
tion which we found a reliable indica- 
tion that pressure might be applied. 
Often when the test was at its height, 
that is, when the struggle for mastery 
was most pronounced, she would sudden- 
ly cry out as if in pain, and beg the in- 
vestigator to desist: she felt, she said, as 
if something were pulling and wrench- 


ing her abdomen. Sometimes, when the 
force was of very great magnitude, so in- 
tense did the medium’s discomfort appear 
to be that the experimenter was com- 
pelled to abandon the test, the table still 
retaining its tilted position. 

On several occasions, after fairly severe 
strains of this nature, cramps and in- 
testinal disturbances followed, pointing 
to the fact that some very real and 
definite physiological reaction had taken 
place, and suggesting some connection 
between the medium’s solar plexus area 
and the resisting force. Occasionally 
some of the sitters also gave evidence of 
reaction to this manifestation, complain- 
ing of faintness and exhaustion. 

But what was the nature of this strange 
barrier? Certainly it was not visible. 
Some clairvoyants claimed to see a whit- 
ish glowing mass between the table and 
the floor, but this we were unable to 
verify. What slight inklings we did gain 
were conveyed entirely by the sense of 
muscular resistance and of hearing. Again 
and again, as the table was pressed 
downward one could feel the presence 
of an area of elasticity, soft yet resilient, 
something which would give way slight- 
ly before a sudden push, but which would 
rapidly force the table upward. 

In the seventh month of Elizabeth’s 
development, this force could be recog- 
nized in still another way, as a note on 
the sitting of March 3rd shows: “If the 
table is pushed toward the medium in a 
straight line or pulled away from her in 
a straight line, the resisting force can be 
clearly felt.” In this case also, the force 
binding the table to the medium appeared 
to be elastic in nature. 

PHENOMENAL SOUNDS 

The sounds which sometimes preceded 
these manifestations were most curious, 
and were first observed in the fifth 
month of Elizabeth’s mediumship growth. 
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As nearly as one can describe them they. 
were like the crackling of fine straw or 
the rustling of stiff silk, and were always 
heard in the neighbourhood of the med- 
ium’s feet. In nearly every case these 
sounds were followed by manifestations 
of great vigour. We have since learned 
that both Crookes and Schrenck-Notzing 
observed similar sounds with the me- 
diums D. D. Home and Eva C. respective- 
ly, but at this date we were unaware of 
this. For this reason, our parallel find- 
ings are, I think, not without some added 
weight. 
LEVITATIONS 

In view of the extraordinary power 
described above, it is not surprising that 
other movements of the table were also 
powerful and that presently, in addition 
to sliding movements about the floor, 
they should take an upward direction, 
that is, that the table should levitate. 
From the first it was noticed that to ob- 
tain one of these levitations a second 
hand-contact was required, that of one 
of the lady sitters, who apparently acted 
as a sort of auxiliary medium in augment- 
ing the energy supplied through Eliza- 
beth. As this sitter placed her hands over 
those of the medium, she acted both as 
assistant and controller. 

The progressive steps which this phe- 
nomenon showed were most interesting. 

On August 30, the table levitated a 
few inches only; on Sept. 18, the distance 
increased to about one foot, and on Oct. 
16, the table was raised almost beyond 
reach of the sitters. 

The number of liftings occurring at 
one sitting also showed a definite pro- 
gression—two, three, five, and then a 
repetition of the phenomenon up to 
eight or ten times, this increase taking 
place exactly within the period of two 
months. 

The next variation which may be noted 


was the ability of the force to hold a 
levitation momentarily before the table 
crashed to the floor. This first occurred 
on Sept. 18. Four sittings later (Oct. 9), 
the table dipped up and down several 
times before coming to the floor, indicat- 
ing that the force was rapidly coming 
under excellent control. This control was 
still better exemplified toward the end 
of the series when it was not an uncom- 
mon experience to witness the levitated 
table float gently from side to side five 
or six times. In most cases, however, 
the power appeared to be of an explosive 
nature, the table usually shooting up sud- 
denly and then, as if the sustaining 
energy had been spent, crashing back to 
the floor. At times the returning tabi 
was literally hurled back, and in this 
way frequently damaged and eventually 
so badly broken that it had to be replaced 
by one of even sturdier build. Toward 
the close of the sittings several liftings 
occurred in red light. 

The medium’s subjective reactions to 
this manifestation were much the same 
as those which accompanied the resisting 
force,—a sense of tightness about the 
waist immediately prior to and during 
the course of the phenomenon. While 
she rarely complained of feeling actual 
pain, she often exhibited signs of strain 
and exhaustion—cold hands, perspiration, 
and occasionally, where levitations had 
been frequent and violent, a more or 
less fainting condition. In short, as 
Crawford was able to establish so suc- 
cessfully, the energy required for the 
lifting appeared to be supplied mainly 
by the medium’s organism. 

Again we had to depend on our sense 
of touch and muscular resistance for any 
indications as to the nature of the levitat- 
ing medium. Prior to levitating, the table 
seemed to be resting on a rubbery, cush- 
ion-like field, similar to that experienced 
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under the pressure test. In addition, how- 
ever, one could frequently feel a soft 
thudding going on beneath the top, a 
secondary phenomenon which we came 
to recognize as a warning that a levita- 
tion was usually imminent. 

Two attempts, one in December, and 
one in January, were made to record 
this phenomenon by means of flashlight 
photography, but due to the fact that the 
explosion of the flash did not synchronize 
with the peak of the levitation, we failed. 
However, many successes along this line 
were obtained in 1924, 1925 and 1926, 
and of these I hope to give some account 
in a subsequent article. 

ALTERATION IN THE WEIGHT OF THE 

TABLE 

Increase in the weight of the séance 
table under controlled contact was first 
observed in January, 1922. The first note 
to be made of this extremely rare phe- 
nomenon reads as follows: ‘A new table 
phenomenon was tested by Mr. F. and 
Dr. T. G. H. They each seated, grasped 
the table with their right hands and then 
slowly and steadily lifted upward. The 
‘forces’ endeavoured to hold it down. 
They said that the table felt as if bound 
by springs to the floor. They estimated 
that they each exerted from forty to 
fifty pounds lifting force. When they 
succeeded in lifting the table about six 
inches the medium cried out with pain 
which she said was in her abdomen. . . 
Dim red light.” 

A peculiar crackling noise like the 
creaking of new leather preceded this 
manifestation and seemed to issue from a 
point near the medium’s ankles. 

At a sitting held on March 3, a guest 
in the person of a well known clergyman 
endeavoured to lift the table and found 
“that it felt like a ton-weight”. He suc- 
ceeded in raising it a few inches but had 
to desist on account of the medium’s dis- 


comfort. Mr. Hugh A. Reed, mentioned 
above, also witnessed and tested this phe- 
nomenon on several occasions. 

This type of manifestation which, it 
may be noted, was the converse of the 
resistance and liftings, we were able to 
verify also by means of a weighting 
equipment, the table being hung from a 
spring balance scale attached to the ceil- 
ing, and a small red lamp (electric) be- 
ing placed in close proximity to the point 
of reading, making it a comparatively 
easy matter to note any alterations in 
weight which might occur. 

On Feb. 25 the weight of the table, 
which with its added equipment now 
weighed about thirteen pounds, increased - 
to a maximum of thirty-two pounds; on 
March 3 it reached forty-three pounds 
and on March 5, forty-six pounds, the 
highest point recorded. Allowing as we 
must for the weight of the four hands, 
we still have an alteration in weight 
which can only be regarded as_phe- 
nomenal. 

As intimated above, this type of phe- 
nomenon appeared to be the result of 
the direct action of intelligent forces, 
the alteration in weight usually taking 
place in response to the investigator’s re- 
quest that such be given. 

TELEKINESIS 

The remarkable strength of the Eliza- 
beth mediumship in its initial stage is 
seen in the fact that non-contact move- 
ments of the table occurred at the first 
sitting of the series, that held on Aug. 7, 
and thereafter at frequent intervals 
throughout the eight and _ one-half 
months of the investigation period. 

The lifting experiment described above 
was repeated by Mr. Reed and myself, 
and we were astonished to find that even 
while we were lifting steadily, the scales 
still showed a registration of about 26 
pounds. 
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Alterations in weight were also se- 
cured under conditions of strict non-con- 
tact and control, an increase up to 26 
pounds being observed on March 19, and 
a decrease down to four pounds on 
March 12. 


The events which preceded their ap- 
pearance were always the same: the en- 
ergizing of the table through contact 
with the medium’s hands, manifestation 
of some form of contact phenomena, us- 
ually the resistance, followed by the 
withdrawal of her hands and their con- 
trol by the sitters on either side of her, 
one of whom was usually myself. These 
controllers, by sitting closely adjacent to 
the medium were also at all times aware 
should she inadvertently or otherwise 
make any bodily movements. At no time. 
and this applies to these and later in- 
vestigations—were there observed any 
movements of a suspicious nature. 

The movements of the table under 
these conditions were of five kinds— 
toward the medium, away from the med- 
ium, tiltings, rotations in a horizontal 
plane, and a to-and-fro or swinging 
movement when the table was hanging 
from the scales. 

That with Elizabeth telekinetic pheno- 
mena were in all probability but a modi- 
fication of her contact manifestations is 
suggested by two lines of observation: 
first, the fact that almost invariably tele- 
kinetic phenomena followed close on the 
heels of contact phenomena; and usually 
when the latter were of considerable 
magnitude; and second, the fact that her 
reactions were the same in both cases— 
the sense of tightness and “drawing” 
about the waist previously mentioned. 

As these phenomena were repeated 
from time to time, it also became ap- 
parent that generally speaking they were 
of a definitely purposive nature. That is, 
not only did the table appear to have a 


motive power of its own but also to 
have an intelligence of its own. This, of 
course, is but another way of saying that 
the movements were under the direction 
of an unseen agency of some kind. This 
fact was strikingly brought home to us 
at the first and second sittings, those of 
Aug. 7 and Aug. 14. On these dates not 
only did the table, without contact, tilt 
and turn completely about, but as well 
show intelligence by answering questions 
through the use of the usual code in 
these cases—one rap for ‘no’ and three 
for ‘yes’: a simple phenomenon, yet one 
carrying far-reaching implications. 
TELEKINETIC Raps 


A second class of telekinetic pheno- 
mena to appear in the presence of Eliza- 
beth was that known as psychic raps. As 
Richet points out, only in certain rare 
cases are they produced without contact, 
so that we were indeed fortunate in find- 
ing a medium able to produce them un- 
der this condition. 

Non-contact raps were audible at the 
third sitting and thereafter on thirteen 
different occasions. The procedure was 
exactly the same as in the case of the 
non-contact movements of the table—the 
medium’s hands in contact with the table 
until there were signs of activation, fol- 
lowed by their removal and strict control 
during the whole time the raps were in 
evidence. Repeatedly I held both of her 
hands in mine and in addition placed my 
feet over hers at the very moment the 
trappings were going on. So far-reaching 
was the import of this seemingly simple 
phenomenon that again and again we 
satisfied ourselves beyond a shadow of 
doubt as to their supernormal origin. 

In the great majority of cases the raps 
were heard on the legs and the under 
side of the table; occasionally on top 
of the table and sometimes on the floor 
well beyond the reach of the medium. 
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Apart from the customary sensation of 
tightness in the solar plexus area, Eliza- 
beth appeared to experience little reaction 
to this type of physical emergence. One 
reaction, however, which the medium her- 
self did not seem to be aware of was 
that, synchronizing with the knocks, 
spasmodic twitchings in her hands and 
forearms were frequently observed. These 
I took to indicate a definite link-up be- 
tween the medium’s nervous mechanism 
and the energy-product producing the 
raps. 

The sounds made by the raps varied 
from mere ticks to loud emphatic knocks 
audible to all in the room. Invariably 
the louder raps revealed a_ peculiar 
muffled tone as if the rapping medium 
were embedded in a soft material of 
some nature. 

An effort to learn something regarding 
the nature of this rapping vehicle was 
made by attaching a telephone amplifier 
to the table and listening to the amplified 
sounds as they issued from a horn on the 
wall. No additional knowledge, how- 
ever, was secured by this method. 

One of the most interesting observa- 
tions made in connection with this phe- 
nomenon, one stumbled on quite by 
chance and one which as far as I know 
had not been made previously, was the 
discovery of a noticeable increase in the 
weight of the table at the time of the 
rap. 

Brilliant raps, that is, raps that were 
loud, clear and abundant, were heard on 
March 12, the increase in the table’s 
weight being about four pounds. With 
the still more brilliant phenomena oc- 
curring on the 19th the increase averaged 
about nine pounds, and in one case, when 
an unusually loud rap was struck, the 
weight of the table increased up to 
twenty-six pounds. These readings both 
Mr. Reed and myself observed and re- 


corded with the utmost care. There ap- 
peared to be a direct ratio between the 
increase in the weight of the table and 
the vigour of the raps. If nothing else, 
this observation tended to confirm the 
supposition, noted above, that with Eliza- 
beth contact and non-contact phenomena 
were manifestations of the one primary 
phenomenon, the presence of mediumistic 
or psychic force. 

But this was not all. Like the tele- 
kinetic table phenomena, but to a very 
much greater degree, the raps evidenced 
the reality of directing intelligences back 
of them. This, as the reader will sur- 
mise, takes us at once into. the very heart 
of the great problem of psychical re- 
search—the scientific evaluation of those 
phenomena which appear to throw light 
on the age-old question of personal sur- 
vival and inter-communication between 
two states of existence, phenomena which 
many investigators regard as worthy of 
the attention of men of highest scientific 
attainment, but which to others, equally 
sincere, are a source of deep concern lest 
in considering them, we lose that measure 
of scientific standing which slowly and 
painfully we have gained during the past 
sixty years. Nevertheless, whatever our 
point of view, the truth in its entirety 
must be faced. 

COMMUNICATIONS CONVEYED BY MEANS 
OF PsycHIC Raps 

Those who have taken part in experi- 
ments where, in complete darkness, let- 
ters are indicated either by table tilts or 
by rappings, know how extremely ‘iffi- 
cult it is, if not indeed well nigh im- 
possible, to retain the various letters 
long enough in the memory to form any 
clear notion as to the words that are 
slowly being built up. One’s whole effort 
soon becomes centered about the accurate 
and rapid repetition of the alphabet and 
the recording of the letters; two or three 
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words at the commencement may stand 
out clearly but after that the letters are 
soon lost. , 

Such was the case on Aug. 21—the 
occasion of the first rapping phenomenon 
—when no one, including the recorder, 
was able to follow the words which the 
raps were forming. Furthermore, we had 
at this time no expectation whatever of 
obtaining a so-called message from any 
alleged surviving personality. We were 
interested first and foremost in telekinesis 
which, as I have already recorded, first 
induced us to begin systematic experi- 
mentation, and of which there had al- 
ready been several encouraging manifesta- 
tions. Nevertheless, such a message ap- 
peared, obliging us to face the implica- 
tions which it set up. 

The signalled letters made up a com- 
munication which read as_ follows: 
“Myers helping efforts in interest of 
humanity. Wonderful land here. Never 
fear. Circle in circle of radiant... F.W.” 

A week later the message was com- 
pleted. Again, by means of non-contact 
raps, certain letters were indicated. These 
were: e, s, t, l, i, g, h, t, accompanied by 
the name of Myers. These at the time 
of recording appeared to be meaningless, 
but finally hazarding a guess that they 
had to do with the previous communica- 
tion, a surmise which the raps confirmed, 
it was subsequently seen that ‘e, s, t,’ be- 
longed to the word ‘radiant’, now mak- 
ing the final sentence of the 21st read, 
“circle in circle of radiantest light.” 

That in this alleged ‘Myers’ message 
we had encountered a phenomenon de- 
manding considerable thought need scarce- 
ly be pointed out. The type of its sub- 
ject matter, the pregnancy of its thought- 
content, the peculiar literary flavour which 
its wording imparted, the suggested al- 
truism of the communicator, all marked 
this product as both unique and notable 


in the annals of communications con- 
veyed by means of raps, and which, it 
must be admitted, brought echoes strange- 
ly reminiscent of the Myers of “Human 
Personality” and  cross-correspondence 
fame. 

Other communications were scarcely 
less noteworthy. On Sept. 11 Myers’ in- 
itials, F.W.H. were given clearly and 
firmly under the usual conditions of non- 
contact and control. At this same sitting, 
to our complete surprise, appeared the 
telegraphic information, ‘Stead W in- 
terested in circle’, accompanied by, it 
is interesting to note, Elizabeth’s first 
clairvoyant description that of an elderly 
man with a beard. A week later in- 
structions were given to “hold hands 
lightly”, and on the 16th came still an- 
other reference to experimental condi- 
tions when, more visitors than usual be- 
ing present, the raps put through the 
sentence: “Tests hard to manifest: emo- 
tion too strong,” an illuminating message 
whether we regard its alleged source as 
authentic or not. 

The names of still other purporting 
communicators were given by means of 
the rapping. Some of these were known 
to us, others were not. 

Then on Nov. 8 came the singular 
message: “Powerful forces against me 
now” following which, curiously enough, 
a period of four months elapsed before 
the next and final messages—"Requiescat 
in Pace” and "Love is all eternity’. The 
nature of these messages was never at 
any time disclosed to the medium. 

A secondary phenomenon encountered 
in a study of these communications was 
the accuracy with which the unseen 
agencies signalled that fact that a wrong 
letter had been indicated. This was done 
by using a signal of four or five small 
but clear raps given in rapid succession, 
—a signal which the operators them- 
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selves devised at the time of the appear- 
ance of the first message-bearing raps, 
that of August 21, when the alleged 
Myers’ mesage was transmitted. 


An examination of the full records 
disclosed the interesting fact that in most 
cases of error in letter-signalling, the 
first letter indicated, that is, the wrong 
letter, lay alphabetically next after the 
one which should have been indicated, 
suggesting that the error was due prob- 
ably to the rap failing to strike at the 
moment the desired letter was called. In 
other words, the rap, considered from 
the utilitarian view-point, did not always 
happen to be mechanistically perfect. 

It is obvious, I think, that the general 
level of intelligence revealed by these 
rapped communications, surprisingly high 
for communications transmitted by this 
method, greatly exceeded that possessed 
by our unlettered little medium. Indeed, 
not only did the ideas which they dis- 
closed and the words in which these were 
clothed lie utterly beyond her mental 
capacity, but at this time even the names 
of Myers and Stead were entirely un- 
known to her. The corrections in spell- 


ing, simple as they were, lay also, we 
knew, beyond the reach of her mental at- 
tainments. 

From all this it became increasingly 
evident that it was impossible to regard 
her subconscious mind as the originator 
of these remarkably cryptic and pregnant 
sentences. In other words, while there 
was much evidence to indicate that the 
raps were dependent on the medium for 
their physical aspect, there was none 
whatever to show that they were de- 
pendent on her for their mental as- 
pect. This, I think, is a fact of primary 
importance. 

These then,—the powerful resisting 
force beneath the tilted table, the table 
levitations, the increase in the weight of 
the table, so-called contact phenomena, 
and the two classes of telekinetic pheno- 
mena, table movements and _ intelligent 
rappings,—all marked Elizabeth as a 
physical medium of great power. That 
her mental gifts were also remarkable we 
shall see later. We were fortunate in- 
deed to have a medium of this type place 
herself so unreservably in our hands for 
development and observation under strict- 
ly experimental conditions. 


* * * * * 


SOME INNER ASPECTS OF MEDIUMSHIP 
By DAVID GOW 


It would require no very great strain 
on the imagination to believe that most, 
if not all, of the circumstances which 
relate to psychic phenomena are merely 
the circumstances of everyday life in a 
specialised form. In short, we are simply 
seeing our normal conditions thrown into 
a higher relief. 

Take the question of hypnotism for 
example—the familiar process of mund- 
control exerted by the mesmerist on his 
subject. The spectators who watch the 


performance usually regard it as some- 
thing quite outside the realm of ordinary 
life, rarely suspecting that what is, in 
essence, the same thing goes on about 
them all the time only in a less 
spectacular way. In the world of com- 
merce, the imperious president of a cor- 
poration, the silver-tongued salesman, the 
advertisement manager and his staff are 
all engaged in controlling or influencing 
the minds of others on the lines of 
hypnotism or suggestion. 
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All this, of course, to people who have 
made any study of psychology, is almost 
a commonplace. But it has a very close 
application to the subject I have chosen, 
because it involves the consideration of 
factors both subtle and mysterious. 

Let me return for a moment to my 1I- 
lustration drawn from the _ business 
world, not forgetting that the same 
forces—hypnotism and suggestion—are 
at work in every other department of 
life. In certain great business houses 
where the chief is a man of powerful and 
pervasive type of mind, the influence he 
exerts permeates the whole place. All 
the subordinate minds react to it in 
varying degrees. It prevails from the 
manager down to the office boy. In my 
career, a part of which was passed in busi- 
ness circles, I have noted some singular 
examples of the fact. I recall the case of 
a man who was private secretary to the 
head of a great American corporation 
Of a very malleable type of mind, this 
man, who had been with the chief from 
youth, unconsciously modelled himself on 
his principal to such a degree that in the 
course of years he developed a_hand- 
writing so nearly identical with that of 
his exemplar that it was not easy to dis- 
tinguish one caligraphy from the othei. 
Indidentally I may mention that I was 
able to test this point by seeing letters 
written by both, and only the difference 
in the signatures enabled me to tell one 
from the other. 

It was by importing such considerations 
into my study of mediums and psychic 
phenomena that I have been able to 
steer my way with a certain amount of 
understandinz—for the psychology of 
every day life throws a helpful light on 
the problems and mysteries of the psychic 
realm. Even the strange vagaries of med- 
iums and the occasionally eccentric “on- 
goings” of people engrossed in the study 


and practice of the supernormal, pe- 
came intelligible by observation of similar 
phenomena in the every-day world. Con- 
sider, for instance the behaviour of very 
sensitive and not too well-balanced peo- 
ple under the coercion of stronger minds, 
even when the causes at work are not 
readily perceptible; for the influence ex- 
erted is sometimes unconscious and not 
always a matter of physical proximity. 

I have had many opportunities of mak- 
ing a long and close study of medium- 
ship in almost all its phases. I have 
known circles pursuing, for example, the 
study of “physical phenomena” (psycho- 
physical is the more correct term). There 
were cases where by long and careful de- 
velopment of the medium, with strict at 
tention to the conditions, the members 
of a circle obtained results beyond cavil 
as regards their reality and evidential 
quality. But eventually there came a day 
when, as a result of the importunities of 
some applicant for admission to the cir- 
cle, the new-comer was allowed to take 
part. Usually one of two things hap- 
pened—the circle was enriched and its 
results enhanced, or, in a picturesque if 
rather slangy phrase, everything was 
“knocked galley west’. In the latter case. 
the phenomena underwent strange and 
suspicious changes. The manifestations 
became tricky and dubious, and the med- 
ium would be found out in clumsy fraud, 
sometimes so transparent that even the 
most trustful of the original circle could 
not fail to observe it. 

Time and again I have seen such 
things, and have been a witness of the 
disconcerting effect on those who had 
formerly been utterly confident of the 
reality of the phenomena, and were 
baffled by the problem. If the new- 
comer was of the supercilious type he 
would use the ready taunt that they had 
all been deceived until he came on th 
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scene, and by his superior astuteness and 
vigilance had detected the cheat. Fre- 
quently there was a ‘split’ and the 
problem was wrangled out, rather than 
soberly reasoned, for, as it generally 
happened, very few of the people con- 
cerned had any real knowledge of human 
psychology. And the medium had a bit- 
ter time of it—thrown to and fro like a 
ball between the contending sides of a 
game. 

Usually the mediums in such cases 
knew less about the matter than the sit- 
ters. They were the most bewildered of 
all. But, gaining their confidence, I was 
able at times to gather some hints of the 
sources of the mischief. In one case I 
learned that (1 am not quoting the exact 
words, for I speak from memory) : ‘“Every- 
thing was all right until they let Mr. 
Blank come in. I knew things would go 
wrong then. I didn’t like him; he upset 
the conditions.” Mr. Blank, hearing of 
this, would at once rise to the occasion. 
“Of course the Medium didn’t like me. 
She was artful enough to see that I was 
not to be bamboozled like the rest; they 
don’t fool me, these mediums!” and so 
forth. 

Now when one knows beyond all per- 
adventure that the manifestations at some 
particular circle were at one time genuine 
and at another time spurious, and not all 
one thing nor all the other—which of 
course is the easiest and cheapest line to 
follow as involving no compromises or 
complications—-it is not easy to steer one’s 
way to a right conclusion. 

Surely every circle is a composite of 
forces and not a mere passive concourse 
of people with the medium as a focus- 
sing point for some outside power or 
agency. Indeed, a comparison with an ex- 
periment in chemistry is indicatd here— 
it is really a kind of “chemistry of per- 
sonality,” in which the medium acts as a 


catalyst, bringing about a fusion of 
forces. Synthesis is the philosophical 
term, and it equates with the idea of 
that harmony or concord of souls which 
represents the more religious view of the 
matter. But catalysis involves two pro- 
positions. It may mean the union of ele- 
ments, or their disunion, in virtue of the 
presence of the catalyser. Now suppose 
we take it that the function of the med- 
ium as a catalyser is to act as the unifier 
of the circle, but that his action in this 
respect may be entirely set at naught by 
the presence of some more powerful 
agency whose action is to disunite or 
even to disintegrate. 

One need not be limited in the applica- 
tion of the theory to the psychic or 
metapsychic side of things. Very much 
the same results are to be seen in social 
life. 

An example from my note book may 
be noted here. Some years ago I was 
present at a little gathering of artists and 
literary folk, and a musician was regaling 
us with some classical pieces on the piano. 
While they were in progress a lady en- 
tered the room; and then the music dried 
up. The pianist excused himself and left 
the instrument. He was an intimate 
friend of mine, very sensitive and highly 
strung. “When that woman came in,” 
he told me later, “she put me ‘off’. I 
couldn’t go on playing while she was in 
the room.” Now the odd thing is that 
this man was a violent opponent of 
Spiritualism and all that it stands for. 
Yet quite unwittingly he had given me 
a remarkable proof of the action of those 
subtle forces which operate in every de- 
partment of life, although they are sup- 
posed to be confined entirely to the 
special exercise of psychic faculties. 

Let us supose that he had been a med- 
ium in trance, and that his piano-playing 
was a matter of spirit-control. Possibly 
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he would have continued his performance, 
but it would have suffered. Flaws would 
have crept in. Cacophony would have 
taken the place of the concord of sweet 
sounds. But who in ordinary circum- 
stances would have been able to detect 
the cause? The parallel is very close. 

I have seen many instances of the way 
in which the course of mediumship may 
be deflected by causes quite outside the 
medium. It was observable that only the 
most experienced, who were not always 
the most learned. observers had any 
inkling of the true cause. The reasoning 
was usually of the rule-of-thumb kind. 
The person whose presence upset the con- 
ditions was disposed to look everywhere 
but in himself for the cause. When the 
medium was assailed 4is voice was usual- 
ly the loudest in denunciation. It is all 
very human and natural, of course, but 
it is neither reasonable nor sensible. The 
things under our very noses are often the 
things most easily overlooked. 

Of late years the psychologists and 
psychiatrists lave begun to map out the 
mind-world, and we hear a great deal 
about mental stratifications, complexes, 
fixations, neuioses and the like. A mere 
tyro in this knowledge, I would none the 
less suggest, with a becoming diffidence, 
that these mental conditions are a good 
deal more fluid than they are supposed 
to be. They are often the result of 
particular environments, of associations. 
physical or mental. I know a man of 
fine qualities of mind and soul whose of- 
ficial duties are carried out at mental 
hospitals. He can by his mere presence 
often heal the afflicted ones—he has 
many cures to his credit, although he is 
too modest to boast of them. To him the 
insanities are superficial conditions al- 
ways amenable to the right line of treat- 
ment, which, however, is not always easily 
to be found. He maintains that there are 


in every patient higher regions of mind 
which, if they can be reached, speedily 
rectify the lower states. 

It is much the same with mediumship 
or psychic faculty. It is a mercurial ele- 
ment, with the properties assigned to 
Mercury (as in astrology) of reflecting, 
transmitting, relating and converting 
other elements and forces. Mercury, we 
are told, has no power in itself. It is al- 
ways the intermediary—saturnine under 
Saturn, martial under Mars, jovial under 
Jupiter, and the like. I know no better 
illustration of this astrological symbology 
than the function of the Medium in 
psychical experiments—he is a reflector, 
not a primary. That is the true aspect 
of mediumship, in its interior degree, as 
I have studied it, and I have known med- 
iums of every sort—some, educated and 
cultured people; others, vulgar and illiter- 
ate folk. They ranged from physically 
healthy types, sound in body and mind 
(several were athletes), to neurotic, 
fumbling and feckless folk, with all the 
intermediate varieties. But each. and all 
had this peculiar element of sensitive- 
ness, without which there is no medium- 
ship. I further noted that those who were 
more sensitive to the interior side of life 
than to its externals were always the bet- 
ter mediums. It was those cases in which 
the sensitiveness reacted to both the inner 
and the outer at the same time who were 
the least satisfactory. Their balance was 
always liable to be upset, by the alter- 
nations of positive and negative polari- 
ties. When most negative to external 
conditions they became most positive to 
the interior world, and there I found was 
the explanation of much that had pre- 
viously puzled me. One naturally asks, 
when dealing with the case of a medium 
who has entered on a course of juggling, 
trickery and evasion, why his guides—if 
he has any guides—do not intervene to 
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xplain and rectify the trouble. The an- 
swer is that they cannot. They are sud- 
denly confronted with something opaque 
and unresponsive. The delicate machinery 
of the mind has become the sport of out- 
side forces, the product of conflicting 
psychical conditions; and the unseen per- 
sonal agencies are helpless. 

Let me include herewith a reminiscence 
which will illustrate the argument by fact 
more eloquently than I can do by exposi- 
tion. That the names I give are neces- 
sarily pseudonyms matters little, for I 
give the example as an illustration and 
not as a ‘case’. 

I was once appealed to by a medium 
in a state of acute mental distress. He 
was becoming the centre of one of those 
controversies which have gone on ever 
since I can remember, and which will 
undoubtedly continue until the subject is 
properly understood—in short, there was 
a warfare between those who held that 
he was the complete and perfect medium 
and those who denounced him as the 
complete and perfect rogue and impostor. 
(There is rarely any half-way house on 
this troublous road between the two ex- 
tremes!) He saw that he was an object 
of suspicion, and the more the suspicion 
grew the more his conduct tended to 
justify it. “I was all right,” he said, ‘‘un- 
til Dr. Caesar came into the circle, and 
Professor Caractacus worried me. Lucas 
said how it would be [Lucas was the 
medium’s guide} and that he will not be 
responsible now for what may happen. 
He said I should begin to cheat and I 
suppose I have—they all say so at any 
rate. 

Such, in part, was the substance of his 
communication. I advised him to discon- 
tinue at once. But, either out of per- 
versity, or under coercion, he continued 
until there was a complete débdacle, fol- 
lowed by the usual fierce controversy be- 
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tween his partisans and his opponents, a 
conflict quite hopeless and futile as being 
between irreconcileable antagonists. It is 
an oft-told tale, and a sorry one. That 
it has lasted since the dawn of modern 
psychical research is an evidence of the 
reality at the back of the mediumship— 
a reality that may be obscured by 
stupidity but which can never be quite 
suppressed. That the sitters may have as 
much to do with the results of a séance 
may be a new idea to some of them. But 
it is true, and that it is not better known 
is rather deplorable. It is significant, by 
the way, that the trouble centres chiefly 
about psycho-physical mediumship. That 
doubtless arises because objective pheno- 
mena touch the mundane side of things 
so closely that they tend to become in- 
volved with the baser aspects of human 
life. But for the fact that this class of 
mediumship is the one which appeals 
most to the scientific and the sceptical 
types it might be wiser to abandon it al- 
together as a perilous path, especially for 
those who enter upon it without either 
experience or understanding. 

In the meantime as every psychical re- 
searcher knows from painful experience, 
“physical” mediums are so scarce that 
there is a general rush to secure the 
services of any one who is credited with 
the power to produce objective pheno- 
mena. Consequently the professional con- 
jurer who publicly laments that his pro- 
fession is endangered by imaginary hordes 
of mediums poaching on his preserves is 
simply a figure of fun. His indignation 
is manufactured, and his imitations and 
exposures of mediumship are designed 
simply to advertise his own wares. 

That is the comic side of the matter, 
and, indeed, this whole subject of med- 
iumship has its humorous as well as its 
solemn aspects. But its psychology being 
serious I have treated it accordingly. 
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INTRODUCTORY EssAy ATTRIBUTED TO F.W.H. Myers 


The present work is an effort upon 
our part to bring into consideration many 
angles of spiritualistic philosophy hither- 
to overlooked. Our ideas are in accord 
with the general plan formulated by 
many minds of certain religio-scientific 
spheres to promulgate a consistent philo- 
sophy and many unforeseen conclusions 
arrived at generally by the careful weigh- 
ing and correlating of that great mass of 
data already eked out by scientific investi- 
gators. Such a task if completed success- 
fully would succeed in bridging with a 
super-steel structure the vast chasm which 
has so far separated Religion and Science. 
We are not so presumptuous as to sup- 
pose that this can be accomplished in 
this small work. Much has already been 
accomplished by the efforts of others to 
reconcile these two great institutions; but 
it is because of our belief that such works 
have for the most part neglected to em- 
body the mass of facts relating to 
Psychical Research, and that no consistent 
philosophy can afford to neglect these, 
we no longer hesitate to obtrude our- 
selves upon the public notice. 

The keynote of our problem is to be 
found in the two extremes occupied by 
two contradistinguished classes of mind. 
On one extreme we have Science which, 
in its modern aspects, beginning with 
Francis Bacon, and employing with men- 
acing effectiveness the Cartesian weapon 
of scientific investigation, had in the 
twentieth century almost succeeded in 
striking a death blow at the heart of 
Theology, and has been gathering force 


ever since. At the other is Theology 
which, like an impregnable and unap- 
proachable fortress, has for many hun- 
dreds of years weathered these assaults. 
Theology has proved a great reservoir 
for the accumulated knowledge of the 
past—its monasteries having for centur- 
ies preserved the residue of that know- 
ledge inherited from ancient civilizations 
—Greece and Rome, and form the bed- 
rock of those independent branches of 
modern science which have sprung up in 
the last three hundred years. 

Science and Theology are different as- 
pects of the same subject. From time im- 
memorial they have been at cross pur- 
poses. This has resulted not so much 
from the opposite motives as from the 
Opposite minds that make up these two 
institutions. Each is struggling for a 
vantage point in order that each may 
hold to an opposite extreme, when their 
objective should be the combining into 
a single effort the attempt to probe to 
its ultimate limit the boundary line of 
human understanding. 

This is roughly an outline of the pro- 
blem of Science and Religion as these 
two great institutions exist to-day; but 
for out purpose we prefer to visualize it 
in a different light. The far-reaching 
conclusions derived from a careful ob- 
servation of causes and sequences, which 
are apt to escape you, are for us not so 
altogether evasive. In the light of its 
modern aspects, we see Science simply as 
a certain propensity upon the part of its 
savants to dwell in rapport with the uni- 
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versal harmonies of Nature. Science is 
positive and vital, and this vital quality 
characterizes its pioneers, i.e., the apti- 
tudes of its exploiters always lean toward 
a newer and better conception of the 
laws of the universe. A notable example 
of this type of mind is exemplified in 
Darwin, the great natural scientist, who 
broke the fetters which had for thousands 
of years held man in bounds, obscuring 
the vision of his destiny, and of his in- 
finite possibilities as seen in the struggle 
for existence. We understand Theology 
as static; theologians being, as a rule, 
the last to accept the new, as likewise 
the last to reject the old. Theology’s im- 
portance to civilization is that of a great 
counterbalancing influence. It aids in the 
adjustment of society to institutions and 
forms, but it is not readily adaptable to 
new ideas, as was revealed in the tend- 
ency of the older theologians to cling to 
the ancient Ptolemaic theory of the 
heavens, while it could only heap scorn 
and ridicule upon the newer Galileoan 
astronomical conception. 

The scientific mind does not unwilling- 
ly surrender long coveted opinions, nor 
cling to cherished beliefs, once these be- 
come unreconcilable with established facts. 
This type of mind, in its purest form, 
is not blinded by preconceptions, but is 
willing to surrender its ground, once its 
footing becomes no longer secure. The 
mind of the theologian is more retro- 
active. To such a mind the hallowed 
past is sacred. Such a mind clings to 
authority, and has but short patience 
with merit. The theologian reasons a 
priori, i.e., establishes a teleology based 
upon old, and for the most part, false 
preconceptions. Long ago Pope said, 
“The proper of study of mankind is 
man.” While from time immemorial 
Theology has reasoned teleologically as to 
what man ought to be, Science has taken 


him into the laboratory in order to dis- 
cover what he actually zs. 

As we see them from our higher ele- 
vation, men of theological propensities 
represent that large class of persons who 
feel: men of scientific aptitudes represent 
that large group of individuals who think. 
Each of these classes is unconsciously 
seeking to interpret those inherent forces 
in nature: Love and Wisdom. Love and 
Wisdom are two all-inclusive spiritual 
laws, which exercise a far-reaching in- 
fluence upon human destiny—an influence 
which, except in the minds of a few 
great idealists, has for the most part been 
unperceived. Neither can be neglected 
without serious loss; and it is upon the 
importance of this conclusion that the 
framework of the present volume rests. 

No philosophy can be complete and 
satisfying if either of these laws, with 
its many-sided phases, and its bearing 
upon the destiny of the human soul, be 
neglected. Love and Wisdom should be 
fundamental concepts; and, as such, must 
be grasped and understood in their full- 
est significance. We see the struggle of 
Science here as that of the hopeless bird 
whose wings have been clipped; while 
the illustration will likewise apply to 
Theology, provided we see the bird as 
having had its head shorn from its body. 
Without wings science must crawl; and 
so for hundreds of years, in its laborious 
a posteriori methods, we have watched 
its awkward progress. The condition of 
Theology is scarcely less deplorable, for 
while it may soar as the wind, its a 
priori methods are scarcely more reliable, 
1.e., they are light and airy, and without 
balance or prop. 

The fundamental problem of Theology 
and its reconciliation with established 
facts, or Science, has intrigued the great- 
est minds of these realms. Its bearing 
upon human destiny is of momentous im- 
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portance. Human society is swinging in 
the balance, and its fate must be deter- 
mined in measure proportionate to its 
ability to comprehend vital spiritual laws 
which so seriously affect it. 

We have had no intention of making 
light of Theology, or to underestimate 
the strength or soundness of its truths, 
for its doctrines contain many, even 
though some of them are a little out- 
worn. Its truths are not without mean- 
ing, even though many have been split 
in twain. They deal largely with the 
emotional side of man, and their specula- 
tions, while containing much crudeness, 
have at the same time had as their object 
the reducing of cosmic forces to an in- 
telligent—if not to say—rational inter- 
pretation. Such half-truths are the out- 
come of incomplete and unsatisfactory 
methods of enquiry. 

Theology, or emotional reasoning, may 
attain the airy heights of poetic fantasy— 
may penetrate by intuitive reasoning to 
the utmost confines of knowledge; but 
such speculation, to be lasting, must be 
satisfying—in a word, must be tested— 
and this can be only when the exploiters 
of old theological conceptions forsake 
the sanctity of their seclusion in order 
that they may apply the measuring rod 
of Science. Science alone can check the 
progress of intuition; it alone can guide 
aright all thinking and feeling men along 
the paths of their journey toward a better 
conception of Deity. 

The chasm between Theology and 
Science must be spanned, and it is the 
province of Religion (we of course em- 
ploy the term “Religion,” as contradis- 
tinguished from “creed” )—it is the prov- 
ince of Religion to accomplish this; to 
conjoin all knowledge, as well as all 
human endeavor, in its divine object, 
that man may have a better interpreta- 
tion of all the facts and principles gov- 
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erning and environing his destiny. 

Moreover, Religion must not neglect 
teleology, ie., the discovery and inter- 
pretation of facts and their relationship 
to human destiny. Permit us to ignore 
altogether here that small group of 
minds which cling to the conception of 
blind, fortuitous mechanism. It is suf- 
ficient that their beliefs be discounted 
upon the grounds of Evolution, and the 
principles contained therein, which not 
only exploit the order of Nature's prin- 
ciples, but also design—design as ex- 
pressed in the very meaning of the term, 
i.e., Evolution (progression), as opposed 
to Involution (retrogression). We shall 
take it at least as our standpoint here 
that there is intelligent design in the 
operations of Nature. It is the province 
of Religion to foresee and interpret 
this design. In order that it may do 
this it must not accept arbitrarily 
any one means to the exclusion of an- 
other, but without bias it must accept 
any method of reasoning—any fact, prin- 
ciple or thing—which furthers its ends. 
It must combine with the speculations of 
theologians the reasonings of scientists. 
It must harmonize thought with feeling. 
It is the adjustment between two ex- 
treme standpoints—two extreme grounds 
arbitrarily chosen and fought over for 
many hundreds of years. Religion, as the 
great arbiter, must strive to reconcile 
these two forces. Reason and emotional- 
ism, thought and feeling, must become 
interwoven before knowledge can assume 
that complete, because rounded, form 
which alone is satisfying to the aspiring 
soul. We repeat that this is the end of 
religious endeavor; and such a broad and 
far-reaching survey must not be con- 
founded with the narrow, restricted limit 
of so-called fundamentalism. 

Our fondest hopes for this small work 
will be fully realized should it assist in 
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ever so small a way in aiding one to 
form a clearer vision of this momentous 
problem. In fact, one work cannot clear 
the ground, which has been fought over 
by contending armies through so many 
generations. Let it rather assume the re- 
sponsibility, just as we have said, of pre- 
senting the problem in a clearer light. 
In a sense, we but blaze the trail for other 
more important works which are to fol- 
low. We but submit the problem; we 
shall leave for these the task of solving 
it. 

We resume once more our efforts to 
probe the problem of Science and Philo- 
sophy from the standpoint of human pro- 
gress. This is a peculiar task; for you 
are now following the paths which many 
of us had hewn. Not the least of our 
considerations herein will be to interpret 
life for you in the light of certain know- 
ledge here. Let us say that adjustments 
for you are not always such for us. Spirit- 
ual life, while connected with the phy- 
sical, is as a whole of a more elevated 
sort, and is governed by certain ad- 
ditional principles to those which govern 
the material realm. 

We have endeavored to view life from 
your point of view; we trust that we 
have not overburdened you with too 
many of these principles, some of which 
transcend your conceptions, and too often 
retard knowledge rather than increase it. 
It is true that some of the laws which 
govern you have lost most of their in- 
fluence over us. Such an one, for ex- 
ample, is the principle of the Survival of 
the Fittest. We have, it is true, the count- 
erpart of the principle here; but it may 
be of interest to note that to the new- 
comer such a principle appears to func- 
tion in a rather opposite manner. These 
will be let alone as much as possible. 
Each of us will be content simply to 
give his views with relation to the phy- 
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sical and spiritual bodies in their inter- 
relations. 
F. W. H. Myers, 
Assisted by the S.P.R. Group 
* ee OR OK 
ESSAY ON DUALISM: 

As A FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTION 

It is coming more and. more to be un- 
derstood, even among materialists, that 
there has been accumulating during the 
past fifty or sixty years a large body of 
facts which are not consistent with the 
general scheme of. science—facts which 
apparently constitute a separate and dis- 
tinct body of knowledge. Investigators 
are facing the dilemma of systematizing 
these new facts. Naturally the tendency 
has been, as it always has in every in- 
stance hitherto when science has had to 
cope with new knowledge, to ignore or 
shut it out from scientific consideration. 
But such truths are not always to be neg- 
lected, as students familiar with the 
history of general science well know. 
The interdependence and interrelation- 
ship of all facts of nature are so pro- 
found that no one department of know- 
ledge can be neglected at the expense of 
another; any set of facts, or any body of 
knowledge, whatever its source, or how- 
ever separate or distinct it may appear, 
must be grouped and arranged, con- 
sidered and studied, in its relationship 
to other knowledge. 

Philosophy is the science of sciences, 
and it is the philosopher’s business to en- 
ter the province of the exact sciences, 
and to arrange its facts in cogent form. 
Such is its task; but there can be no 
valid or reliable system, in spite of the 
assurance of philosophers so long as they 
neglect to include that important body of 
psychic facts which, when interpreted cor- 
rectly form a valuable working hypo- 
thesis, indispensable to an ordered system. 
It is only when these facts are included 
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that philosophers may ever hope to 
bridge the chasm between Science and 
Religion and form a dependable teleo- 
logy consistent with the manifold opera- 
tions of an ordered and rational universe. 

Moreover, there are certain serious 
gaps separating other systems of know- 
ledge which can never hope to be spanned 
until such facts are studied and gen- 
eralized, with regard to their relationship 
and their ultimate bearing upon a rational 
cosmology. It is well to examine the 
problem in the hope.that we may focus 
additional light upon its solution. Even 
in psychology vast chasms exist between 
the contra-distinguished hypotheses ad- 
vocated by one group as opposed to 
those favored by another. I refer to the 
incompatible differences existing between 
the Freudian school of Intro-spectionists 
and the Watsonian school of Behavor- 
ists; while we have only to turn to 
physics in order to perceive other dif- 
ferences between certain schools who sup- 
port the etheric hypothesis, and that 
group of physicists who deny its founda- 
tion upon the basis of the Michelson— 
Morley experiments, or for other reasons. 
I say nothing of the various other argu- 
ments among physicists pro and con 
which may be carried on ad infinitum. 
In the realm of biology we discover the 
Eugenicist as opposed to the Environ- 
mentist; and in philosophy -there are 
numerous incompatibilities: for example, 
monism, as opposed to dualism et cetera. 

Strange as it may seem, natural philo- 
sophy, upon which we have so far de- 
pended for an ordered system of know- 
ledge, has failed, and instead of per- 
fecting for us a rational interpretation of 
nature, has been driven so far from this 
purpose as to become the battle ground 
for endless controversy. 

With growing knowledge, and with 
the revolt of scientific thinkers from the 
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classical conceptions, dualism has fallen 
into disrepute; but for my purpose heie, 
as will be seen, any dual interpretation 
of nature is a practicable method for 
grouping together psychic facts, and em- 
bodying them into an ordered system. 
I have said this appears to me to be a 
practicable interpretation of this new 
knowledge; but, as William James will 
show in the next chapter, practicability, 
Or pragmatism, is not generally the last 
word in logic; and so we have reserved 
this portion of the work for his critique 
of other such principles as monism, pluc- 
alism, etc. James will show that such 
interpretations of the cosmos are but 
phases of one all-inclusive conception. 
* eK * * 

Dualism is a fundamental conception 
It is inherent in the racial mind, and is 
therefore quite naturally bound up in 
all theological speculation. In fact, we 
may trace the origin of theology in he- 
castotheism, the faith of fear. Darkness 
wrought fear into the savage heart when 
the race was young; and although many 
thousands of years divide twentieth cen- 
tury man from his earliest progenitors, 
this fear of darkness has not yet relin- 
quished its hold upon him—he has not 
yet been able to throw off the supersti- 
tion inherent in the race. 

Among primitive tribes darkness was 
usually accompanied by weird incanta- 
tions and religious rites. Corroborees of 
this sort are still practiced among ab- 
original peoples of to-day.* 

Mortuary observances have had a pro- 
found influence upon primitive minds, 
and their symbolisms are inherent in 
our language, as, for example, we as- 
sociate death with darkness, light with 
joy. Death, even to those for whom it 


* Among the Australian natives any unusual noc- 
turnal occurrence is the cause for hilarious cere 
mony. The Seri, who spend the night in mortuary 
mourning, greet the rising sun with exclamations 
and obeisances. 
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has lost much of its sting, is still un- 
pleasant, and plays upon the emotions. 
Death is usually accompanied by intense 
melancholy and sadness. To the savage 
mind it is grotesque, and not only ex- 
cites his imagination to wildest fantasy, 
but strikes horror and terror into his 
simple soul. 

For thousands of years the fear of 
death and of darkness has held the 
primitive in its awful grasp. He has 
found himself unable to cope with its 
ministers, and has been forced to rely 
upon his simple resourcefulness; he has 
been led to exercise primal measures 
which, on the whole, consist of weird 
music, incantations, dances, and song. 
Psychologists have brought to light the 
importance of these phobias which 
harassed the mind of primitives. Re- 
clusiveness gave way to gregariousness, 
as the individual sought protection in the 
tribe. This collectiveness necessitated 
some form of government; tribal leaders, 
or chieftains, sprang up; the beginnings 
of crude customs became established; and 
thus the stage was set for rudimentary 
forms of theology as the savage dance 
became a rite—his song of death a 
mortuary ceremony in which all the 
tribesmen joined. 

Primitive man became absorbed in his 
crude theological speculations; the mystery 
of death held him spellbound. Death was 
gruesome—and the loathsomeness of the 
corpse became a subject to conjure with. 
Various forms of fetishes and cha*ms 
were practised, which the primitive be- 
lieved in some way were able to ward 
off death.* 

Just as there is always some causal 
nexus between cause and sequence, how- 
ever obscure, I presume I am warranted 


* The Mangyan of Mandora forsake the house and 
district in which a tribesman has been stricken 
fatally ill. The Cocopa destroy the house and body 
of the deceased tribesman and divida his movable 
possessions among non-relatives. 
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in drawing the conclusion here that there 
is a basis of fact for these mortuary ob- 
servances of the savage—I am warranted 
in drawing the inference that there is 
some determining factor—a natural ser- 
ies of causes and effects, which culmin- 
ated in the primitive becoming a victim 
to this all absorbing and ungovernable 
fear of death. I contend, moreover, that 
this inference becomes more than an as- 
sumption—that it is a legitimate con- 
clusion based upon a substratum of solid 
fact. I allude again to that isolated mass 
of data of psychic science which hitherto 
philosophers favoring the narrow mater- 
ialistic conception, have found it not only 
convenient, but important to neglect. 

Some of the earliest psychical pheno- 
mena recorded and proved valid have had 
to do with telekinesis; that is to say, the 
moving of objects without physical con- 
tact, and the other phenomena associated 
with physical mediumship.* 

Telekinesis has played an important 
part in the dualistic conception of early 
man. The moving of crude implements, 
weapons and culinary utensils, such as 
pottery, which formed a part of the pri- 
mitive’s paraphernalia—and the hurling 
of small stones without visible contact of 
human hands—preyed upon the supersti- 
tions of the primitive and held him in 
the clutches of abject terror. Moreover, 


* Psychic science, after all, is but a method, i. e., 
a system of science, the duties of which are to se- 
lect, observe and record phenomena impartially, so 
that it may in the end be tested and tried. Sci- 
ence deals with inert matter; it resorts to analysis, 
and is not always concerned with synthesis. It de- 
stroys, breaks down—in a word, analyses; and 
with this special field of investigation, modern 
Spiritualism should not be confused. Spiritualism 
is a religion, and, as such, is positive and dynamic. 
Many of its vital points escape the narrow range 
of the scientific investigator. It depends for its 
existence upon supernormal faculties, such as, psy- 
chometry, clairvoyance, prophecy and the like. 

Such faculties are not always verifiable by sci- 
entific methods. This does not mean, however, that 
scientific methods have not been sufficient to check 
up upon many of these stray faculties; for they 
have, in fact, accumulated an overwhelming amount 
of evidence. To persons disposed to such powers, 
i. e., the power to move objects without contact, 
or the power to visualize objects and scenes from a 
distance, such phenomena are less real to them, 
and there is reason to suppose, far less so than they 
were to the more highly gifted primitive. 
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tribesmen were seized by weird, intangi- 
ble forces; occasionally a member of the 
tribe would be shaken in every fibre, as 
though stricken by a terrifying ague, 
while others, upon these sudden seizures, 
would rave and rant like madmen. There 
were times when whole tribes became in- 
fested with these strange, terrifying for- 
ces and in his despair, primitive man re- 
sorted to various sorts of crude methods 
to ward off such evils. 

Early man reasoned that such forces 
were not in accord with the normal mani- 
festations of the phenomenal world 
about him. Trees could be felled by the 
blows of his crude Paleolithic axe; a 
bird would fall from his perch at a sin- 
gle well-directed shot from his arrow, 
and, in a word, the object world tre- 
sponded to his resourcefulness. Nature 
was hard and cruel; the struggle for 
existence was bitter; but the tribesman 
was somehow able to cope with all this. 
Every morning the bright sun would rise 
over the immense primal swamp and 
jungle; amid the chatter of the birds, and 
the roar and bark of early mammalia, 
could be heard the occasional hissing of 
reptiles. Disquieting as this might have 
seemed, early man accustomed himself 
to it. Things went fairly well until the 
great sun-god had buried himself behind 
some lofty mountain craig. Then again 
these mischievous forces would resume 
their evil doings. In his despair the 
primitive would flee for protection to 
other tribes; but the evil angels seemed 
always to pursue and to multiply, until 
often whole tribes became infested and 
contaminated with them. 

Important as telekinesis must have 
been in impressing upon the primitive 
mind the rationality (If I may call it 
such) of dualism, this was by no means 
all. The most potent factor occurred 
with the dawn of those supernormal 
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faculties of the early sorcerer, which en- 
abled him to discern spirits. It was to the 
sorcerer, or witch-doctor, the tribesmen 
flocked in the hope of gaining a rational 
interpretation of the demoniac forces 
which harassed and obsessed them. Num- 
erous oracles, some possessing these 
faculties and others not, sprang into 
existence. * 

Obsessions were numerous. Upon a 
sudden seizure a tribesman would fall to 
the earth, undergoing fearful contortions 
of the body; he would be carried to a re- 
putable medicine man, who was some 
times able to exorcise his obsessors (de- 
mons) just as it was reputed of Christ 
many thousands of years later that he 
was able to cast out devils.+ 

In the reckonings of these early 
oracles, some intelligent solution was 
sought to account for these weird occur- 
rences, and therefore there gradually 
shaped itself into the savage conscious- 
ness the idea, soul. In innocent simplicity 
a natural solution of these strange forces 
was sought by primitive man and ob- 
tained. He was not so greatly handicapped 
as are modern savants who, through the 
profundity of their elaborations, become 
lost in their own web of thought. 

To the primitive mind, soul and spirit 
are fundamental concepts. Among savage 
tribes to-day such concepts are no less 
important. Among the Fanti and the As- 
hanti negroes there is a belief that con- 
sequent upon death the spirit life, Kra, 
is changed into Sisa, whereupon it roams 
the earth in quest of a body which it may 
incarnate. Among the ancient Egyptians 
a similar belief existed. The Egyptians 
believed Ka to be a finer spirit substance, 





* The motives of some of these 
by benevolent reasons. For others only selfish mo- 
tives were involved. In such minds was begun the 
shaping of that mercenary propensity so predomi- 
nant in certain mediums of to-day. 

+ Much success has resulted from the efforts of 
modern investigators to exorcise obsessing spirits, 
— in the work of Dr. Titus Bull and Dr. Wick- 
and. 
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having but little tangibility; Ba they 
thought to be a lighter spirit counterpart, 
which at death was caught up into the 
regions of the blessed. 

Thus we begin to see that dualism has 
not only basis in the conceptions of early 
man, but that it is held among his con- 
temporary aborigines. Moreover, we find 
it intermingled in the conceptions of all 
people, at all places and times. We have 
only to examine biblical writings, or the 
lore of the ancient Greeks, to avail our- 
selves of abundant evidence of it. Early 
man was unable to conceive of spirit hav- 
ing existence independent of the body; 
and thus, in this simple idea we have the 
rudiments of the earlier dualistic concep- 
tions of philosophers and theologians. 
Early philosophers conceived of a spirit 
form and a physical body. This conception 
later gave way to the more modern dual- 
ism—mind and matter. 

The belief was held among primitive 
minds that men possessed two souls, viz., 
a body-soul and a spirit-soul. It was 
the former conception which gave rise to 
the idea of poltergeists. In every case 
the belief in this body-soul and spirit-soul 
was present among primitive minds; but 
the belief was held among certain tribes 
(as held among the Dakota Indians) 
that there were three, and sometimes 
four souls. Consequent upon death one 
soul remains with the body, another 
clings to the village, while one enters the 
airy heights, where it is carried straight 
up to the gods. Such a belief is doubt- 
less rudimentary of pluralism as held 
among modern scholars. 

In the mind of the sorcerer, or witch- 
doctor, who possessed the faculty of dis- 
cerning spirits, naturally many crude 
theological speculations arose; and even 
in his childish fancy, he formed a more 
or less clear conception of spirit—a con- 
ception which was surprisingly clear, 
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once we bear in mind the limited sphere 
of his experience and the narrow range 
of his vision. 

No one realizes so clearly as the philo- 
sopher the almost imperceptible degree 
by which true mental grasp of generali- 
ties is reached. The new science of Meta- 
psychics has amassed a reasonable a- 
mount of evidence substantiating the 
reality of degraded, or earth-bound 
spirits, as well as finer spirit forces; but 
the naive savage had no grasp of this 
conception. Primitive man could not con- 
ceive of the development of spirit from 
the very gross to highly attenuated sub- 
stance. It was sufficient for his simple 
mind to be able to conceive of low de- 
veloped entities as couched in the col- 
orful phrase, soul-body. He had no con- 
ception of spirit spheres, or of a hierarchy 
of spirit forces or god-heads, as vividly 
conceived in the minds of modern stu- 
dents; but his belief in these higher 
States is expressed appropriately in his 
primitive tongue as spérit-soul. His crude 
reasoning soon convinced him of a cer- 
tain amount of distinction obtaining be- 
tween the spirits of the dead. Indeed, he 
began to look on this latter class of 
spirits as something removed from the 
coarser world about him. It was ap- 
parent that the poltergeist was of a dif- 
ferent order from those entities which 
appeared to him in beautiful dreams 
and symbolisms, or inspired his crude bar- 
baric mind to noble acts. These finer 
spirit elements were more closely akin to 
his conception of divinity: never in the 
remote periods of time has the human 
race ever occupied so low a scale in the 
scheme of things that some such idea, 
however degraded or crude, did not exist. 
Animal psychologists are demonstrating 
that even in the rudimentary conscious- 
ness of the lower animals are found 
traces of this higher something, 1.e., this 
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“groping for deity,’ more highly de- 
veloped in man. Some such semblance 
of thought was maintained in the idea, 
which has come down to the present day: 
the soul casts no shadow. It was more 
than poetic fancy which caused Dante 
to share this opinion with the Basuto 
negro. It is even more significant that 
this belief continues to persist among 
peoples of Australia, North and South 
America, and modern Greece. I have 
no doubt that this idea in its earliest 
form was the primitive’s crude manner 
of determining between subjective phan- 
tasms projected upon his mind, as op- 
posed to the objective reality of the 
grosser poltergeist. 

In the light of modern research, the 
primitive’s interpretation of dualism reck- 
oned upon the basis of man’s having a 
spiritual and physical body, is not with- 
out meaning in fact. Modern research 
has accumulated many volumes of data 
relating to phantasms and their occasion- 
al projection upon the human mind. 
Phantasms, while dependent upon un- 
usual conditions, have occurred, as I have 
said, quite frequently, to all peoples, and 
at all times. Folklore, mythology and 
biblical writings, are filled with allusions 
to them. Supernomal phenomena of this 
sort are subjective—they occur only to the 
inner consciousness, and are not depend- 
ent upon the objective faculties of sense. 
Phantasms usually occur among mediums 
of the Mrs. Piper and Mrs. Leonard 
types. They occur among all trance 
mediums, and usually are hallucinatory 
in character, that is to say, such impres- 
sions may have objective vividness in the 
inner depths of the medium’s conscious- 
ness; but in surging upward lose much of 
their force and are visualized faintly as in 
a dream by the supernomal receptive 
faculties. 

The line of demarcation separating 
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primitive peoples from the lower animals 
was thinly drawn. Earth-bound spirits 
and their manifestations therefore oc- 
curred more frequently among primitives. 
There is reason to suppose that physical 
phenomena of the poltergeist type oc- 
curred with extreme frequency, necessitat- 
ing some sort of preventive measure 
against these harrowing nocturnal ex- 
periences. The ghost would forsake the 
tribe at the dawn, unable to bear the 
bright gaze of the sun-god; but when 
twilight returned, finding conditions more 
favorable for the manipulation of tele- 
plasmic forces, would return to resume 
his infernal work. In most instances, as 
in the case of all earth-bound souls, 
such spirits were usually characterized by 
very wilful temperaments. 

Consequent upon death, the tribal 
chief, or the “Old Man,” of the tribe, 
was unable to adjust himself to his new 
conditions. In a sort of half-mad frenzy, 
or delirious state, he would re-visit his 
old haunts, in the weird effort to regain 
his leadership among the tribe. This 
type of poltergeist was a harrowing night- 
mare to the younger members of the 
band, and we do not wonder, as the 
psychologists inform us, that this all-ab- 
sorbing fear of the “Old Man” has come 
down to us in racial symbolism.* 

We begin to see now the germ of that 
theology which, beginning with simple 
fetishism (i.e., those mortuary  cor- 
roborees and incantations which were 
practiced with a view of warding off the 
encroachments of deceased tribal leaders) 
gradually branched off into ancestor wor- 
ship, and into physitheism—the deifying 
of forces in nature. 





* This phobia is doubtless responsible for thal 
universal manner in which old age is revered and 


respected. It is one of the chief influence in the 
evolution of family life; for the natural fear in 
which the tribal chief was held in his living form 


was supplemented and increased upon the departure 
of his spirit into.the Great Unknown. This natural 


dread of the “Old Man” is likewise symbolic of that 
veneration and respect in which paternity is held. 
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In all peoples, and in every age and 
clime, the dualistic conception has not 
only prevailed, but has had a marked in- 
fluence in the establishment of customs 
and forms, and in the history and litera- 
ture of the races. Biblical testimony alone 
affords much evidence of the universality 
in which this belief was held among an- 
cient races. Matter was conceived by 
early man as indispensable to spirit. The 
anthropomorphic qualities which the 
Hebrew ascribed to Yahweh were but the 
outcropping of that latent tendency in 
all races to construct God in their own 
image. I contend that such a conception 
has its basis in those lower forms of pri- 
mitive worship which, beginning with 
fetishism, gradually assumed the aspect 
of naturalism and totemism; which in 
turn grade off into ancestor worship, 
idealistic mythology, and biblical lore. 
The tendency of these dualistic and an- 
thromorphic conceptions may be seen in 
the infinite pains certain races, like the 
ancient Egyptians, have taken to ensure 
for the deceased a fitting sepulcher. The 
primitive mind was unable to rid him- 
self of the purely physical idea of soul, 
and thus he took great care to supply the 
corpse, as though it were a living body, 
with all its earthly needs. The North 
American and South American Indians, 
and the early Mound Builders, attached 
enormous importance to mortuary ser- 
vices, and supplied the bodies of the 
dead with all the necessaries of life, such 
as food, drink, pottery, weapons and so 
forth, in order that the bodies might be 
duly prepared for entrance into the 
Happy Hunting Ground. The same 
elaborate measures have been taken 
among all primitives.* 





* In many instances the burial rites of primitives 
are attended by all forms of weird ceremonies and 
corroborees, which consist for the most part of 
drunken orgies, in which the corpse is abundantly 
Supplied with strong drink. 
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I have attempted thus far to show that 
dualism is a fundamental conception— 
furthermore, that it is a practicable solu- 
tion of the problem of psychic science, 
and its reconciliation with other sciences. 
It is a rational interpretation of the phe- 
nomena attendant upon survival and com- 
munication with departed spirits. It is 
more than by mere accident that such an 
explanation has been held universally 
among all people at all times. No other 
philosophical conception can boast of 
such lineage, or can feel the indisputable 
and unquestioned security that comes by 
mere dint of authority; but dualism has 
found it hard to reconcile itself with cer- 
tain new conclusions of science, based 
upon an older materialism, and a newer 
energism, but which, in spite of some 
small differences, has considered it final 
that mind and soul are but manifesta- 
tions of brain functions, and that any 


theory which seeks to ignore this is in- 
valid. 


I have taken it as my standpoint that 
however incompatible dualism seems 
when examined in the light of psycho- 
physical conclusions that brain is indis- 
pensable to mind, it 7s valid notwithstand- 
ing; for, as James will show presently, 
dualism is contradictory of other philoso- 
phies only wherein the view taken of it 
is limited. Dualism, as we have seen, has 
had its foundation in fact, and it has 
been my purpose to show that it is not 
because of the obstinacy of these facts 
that they cannot be arranged in an or- 
dered system of knowledge which can be 
reconciled with other well-attested facts 
of science. The trouble has been not 
with the facts, however obstinate they 
may have seemed, but with the architect 
in his arrangement of the bricks—he has 
overlooked an important field which is 
indispensable to a well-ordered structure 


of knowledge. 
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Moreover, I have attempted in the 
foregoing pages to focus some light upon 
the origin of dualism; it began, as we 
have seen, with hecastotheism. While 
superstition, according to most authori- 
ties, is the bed-rock of all existing 
theologies (theologies, without exception, 
regard the dualistic theory as the only 
tenable one) at the same time there must 
be an explanation to account for this very 
superstition: I contend that it can be- 
come intelligible only when examined in 
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The 


research. 
patient investigators of this branch of en- 
quiry have done more in the past fifty 
or sixty years to shed light upon this 


the light of psychical 


obscure subject than has been accom. 
plished is the inspired revelation of 
the Bible: in fact, there are many ob- 
scure phases of ¢his work which can be- 
come intelligible only when examined in 
the light of the more modern revelation. 

W. F. H. Myers, 

Assisted by the S.P.R. Group. 


* ek Ke K 


SOME PERSONAL PSYCHIC EXPERIENCES 
By HEREWARD CARRINGTON 


It is, I believe, highly probable that 
practically everyone—no matter how ‘nor- 
mal’ he may be—has had a certain num- 
ber of odd psychic experiences in his 
life, which would make an interesting 
collection, if he were to take the time 
and trouble to record them. Heaven 
knows, no one is more naturally “un 
psychic” than myself,—and. my friends 
are frequently upbraiding me for my 
critical attitude towards mediums and 
psychic phenomena generally! When first 
I became interested in the subject, | 
spent hours upon hours trying to develop 
automatic writing, crystal-gazing, a psy- 
chometric faculty, trance, or anything 
which might come along, but the results 
of these experiments were, generally 
speaking, v7/. It is true that I worked 
quite hard at Yoga for some two years. 
during which time I lived entirely upon 
fruits and nuts (uncooked), spoke to 
no one, and lived completely alone. In 
this, I obtained some curious and _ inter- 
esting results, mostly of a physiological 
nature. While I did not actually attain 
the state known as Cosmic Consciousness 
I approached it sufficiently closely, on 
some occasions, to convince myself that 


there is some real state of the kind 
which various writers have tried to ex- 
press in words.* It was soon after this 
that I experimented considerably with 
“astral projection,’ in which I seemingly 
attained quite a remarkable degree ot 
success on at least one occasion. I have 
recorded this in our book on Astral Pro- 
jection, however, (pp. 34-35), so that 1 
need not do more than refer to it here. 

Soon after this, however, decided 
that I would no longer try to develop 
psychic powers myself, and for two rea- 
sons: First, because such scant results had 
hitherto been forthcoming; but second 
(and mainly) because I deemed it a wise 
policy not to do so. I said to myself: 
“Here I am, a psychic investigator, carty- 
ing on inquiries in a scientific field. Sup- 
pose I should develop a certain psychic 
faculty in myself? Suppose I should then 
attend a séance, and bring in a report. 
stating that such-and-such phenomena oc 
curred. I might lay myself open to 2 
certain type of criticism, from various 
individuals. They might say: ‘Oh, well. 

* ‘See “Cosmic Consciousness, By J. M. Bucke: 
Cosmie Consciousness, By Ali Nomad; Higher Psy: 
chical Development, By H. Carrington: also a num- 


ber of Oriental works dealing with Yoga, 


Tantra, 
etc. 
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Carrington has hallucinations; his testi- 
mony is no good!” So, in order to pre- 
vent this, I shut-off all further attempts 
at psychic development—this permitting 
me to say ‘I am as normal as you are! 
If you had been there, you would have 
seen the same things I did, just as I saw 
them.’ Under the circumstances, I think 
it wiser that I took this course—thongh 
it was only for the above reason, and 
not because of any “fear’’ connected 
with the subject. I have often thought 
that many people are terrible cowards, 
when it comes to this question of psychic 
experimentation—an attitude with which 
I have but little sympathy. On the other 
hand, I should be quite ready to admit 
that a sound, well-balanced physical and 
mental constitution is essential to anyone 
taking-up this line of enquiry, and that 
the neurotic, the psychotic and the weak- 
willed had best leave it severely alone. 

All this, however, is by way of intro- 
duction, and merely to give the reader 
an idea of my general mental background 
and ordinary lack of psychic ability. Not- 
withstanding this, I have had quite a 
number of striking spontaneous  ex- 
periences—a few of which I propose to 
give very briefly here, together with an 
account of some ‘cases’ which have come 
under my observation, or which I have 
from time to time investigated. 

The first case is one which made a 
deep impression on me at the time, and 
which I have ever since remembered 
vividly. It was in connection with the 
death of a friend of mine, whom I shall 
call Ida P. She was at the time a woman 
in the prime of life, and so bubbling 
over with health and animal spirits that 
one could never associate her with death 
or illness. The last time we had met 
was on the street, nearly a year before. 
[ was seated at my desk, writing, when 
I suddenly had the impulse to call her 
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up on the telephone. I did so, and a 
woman’s voice responded. I asked for 
Ida P. The reply was ‘““Why, didn’t you 
know? Mrs. P. passed away yesterday!” 
I was so thunderstruck that I do not re- 
member what I said in reply, but hung 
up the receiver. Soon after this, the feel- 
ing of a presence (not her presence, 
particularly, but a presence) made itselt 
very manifest in the apartment. I could 
“sense” it now here, now there, but most 
frequently in a particular spot—a dark 
alcove, just inside the front door. It was 
so ‘strong’ here that I caught myself, on 
several occasions, momentarily hesitating 
before passing this spot! On the after- 
noon of the second day, a neighbor of 
mine stepped just inside my front door 
to say a few words (I had left it open, 
as the weather was extremely hot) when 
he suddenly turned sharply, exclaiming 
“Oh, I thought someone was standing 
there!” (Naturally, I had said nothing 
to him about this experience.) Yet the 
spot he turned to was that little dark 
alcove, where I had so frequently sensed 
my “presence.” 

This lasted for nearly three days. Dur- 
ing those three days, I had “‘rappings” 
at irregular intervals all over the place— 
on the walls, the floor and the furniture. 
These were sometimes quite loud and ut- 
terly unlike anything heard there before 
or since. On the afternoon of the third 
day, I was sitting at my desk, writing, 
when one note on the piano in the next 
room was distinctly struck. I immediately 
rushed into the room, and picked out the 
note on the piano with my finger. I was 
quite alone at the time, and had no cat 
or other animal in the apartment. I was 
busily engaged when this occurred. From 
that moment nothing further was noticed 
—no more “presence”, no more rappings, 
etc. What appeared to be happening 
was that some invisible entity had en- 
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deavored to attract my attention, and, 
when it had finally succeeded in doing 
so, in an unmistakable manner, had been 
“satisfied” and taken its departure! At 
least, I gained the very strong impression 
at the time that this was the case, and | 
have come no nearer any other solution 
of the problem since then. 

These “rappings’” are very curious phe- 
nomena. They are quite unlike any other 
raps or sounds which may be noticed on 
other occasions, and totally unlike the 
“cracks” often noted when a draft of 
cold air strikes some door, for example, 
causing it to contract. I have occasionally 
noted these raps just as I was falling 
asleep; a sharp rap would then resound, 
waking me up suddenly. I observed a 
certain coincidental relationship here. 
Just as I would “let-go,” preparatory to 
falling asleep, a rap would occur. I 
found that I could in some measure con- 
trol the rap by “hanging-on”’ to myself, as 
it were, and not relaxing, completely for 
some little time. Then, as soon as I 
thoroughly relaxed, bang would go the 
rap! I was forced to the tentative con- 
clusion that there was a certain relation- 
ship between the rap and the release of 
control over the bodily energies. This 1s, 
I think, a point well worth studying, and 
bears a distinct analogy to the famous 
Karin case,* concerning which it was 
said: . . . “The various attempts made by 
Karin to influence the phenomenon 
(rapping) by her will seem to show that 
such influence, when it took place, never 
could be exercised directly, but only by 
way of a subconscious mental state that 
lay beyond the control of her will.” 


Mr. Wijk, the author of the article, 
suggested that such influence might per- 
haps be exercised by means of hypnosis. 

One other instance of a very mysterious 


* Karin; A Study of Spontaneous Rappings. 
nals of Psy chic Science,” Sept., 1905. 


“An- 
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character should perhaps be included 
here. At the time, I was living in a 
studio apartment, on the fourth floor. A 
large brass knocker was on the door,— 
a sort of Sphinx head, which I still 
have. One morning I was awakened 
from a sound sleep by the knocker be- 
ing knocked violently. I jumped out of 
bed, put on a dressing gown, and was 
standing by the front door, tying the 
“rope” about my waist, when it was 
knocked again, as insistently as before. 
Immediately 1 opened the door—but the 
hall was empty! Not two seconds had 
elapsed between the knock and the open- 
ing of the door. It is hardly necessary 
to say that I was wide awake when the 
second knock was heard, though the first 
one had awakened me out of a sound 
sleep. I explored the hall and the stair- 
way, but no one was to be found. This 
happened only once, and I have never 
been able to find a satisfactory ‘“‘explana- 
tion’”” for this extraordinary occurrence.* 

Speaking of raps reminds me of an- 
other curious experience I once had— 
though this time the phenomenon was 
certainly subjective or interior, being in- 
side my own head. It was a peculiar 
“snap” which I distinctly heard, just as 
I was awakening from sleep. In those 
days I was always fully awake the mo- 
ment I opened my eyes. On this particular 
occasion, however, I felt dazed and con- 
fused for some considerable time, and it 
took me three or four minutes to regain 
normal consciousness. I could not help 
thinking of the “head snapping” so fre- 
quently reported by Mrs. Piper, when 
emerging from trance, and I imagine the 
phenomenon was very similar in the 
two cases—whatever it was. I have how- 
ever reported this case in full in the 
Journal S.P.R., Jan. 1925, where similar 


* IT should perhaps add that this happened on the 
third morning of my Ida P. “haunting,” and seemet 
to be somehow coupled with it. 
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experiences were also reported by Miss 
H. A. Dallas and Miss Eleanor B. Kelly. 

Before leaving this subject of quasi- 
physical phenomena, I might mention a 
curious case, which I was called upon 
to investigate, some fifteen years ago, in 
which I succeeded in curing a ‘‘polter- 
geist’ by means of hypnotic suggestion! 
A most circumstantial account had been 
furnished by the mother, and, upon visit- 
ing the house, I found a most peculiar 
child there, fifteen years old, who never- 
theless appeared to be eleven or twelve— 
so under-sized and almost abnormal was 
she. The disturbances centered ‘round 
her, which took the form of articles 
thrown about the house (even inkpots, 
with imaginable results!), and small “ap- 
ports.”” It did not take long to discover 
that the girl was responsible for the mis- 
chief, and that she skilfully threw these 
objects at a moment when no one was 
looking at her. Nothing was said at the 
time, but that night, after the girl had 
gone to bed, her mother and I quietly 
entered her room, and I took a chair 
beside her. I then ‘‘suggested’” to her 
that she could no longer throw things 
about, that she would have no desire to 
do so, that she would feel a restraining 
influence, preventing her from doing so, 
Whenever she made the attempt, etc. 
This was continued for some twenty min- 
utes. The next day the “phenomena” 
materially decreased, and the following 
day ceased altogether. They have never, 
I believe, recurred since. This is rather 
an interesting case, in view of its pos- 
sible implications. 

We now come to a few dream cases 
of an unusual nature. The first involves 
a sort of “‘cross-correspondence,” inas- 
much as three persons dreamed a very 
similar dream the same night, and by a 
fortunate coincidence met and compared 
notes the following day. To take my 
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own dream first: I dreamed that I was 
walking along a country lane, a tall 
hedge on my right and a curious barn- 
like structure on my left. From this barn 
projected a large iron hook, and on the 
hook hung a black baby, the hook pass- 
ing through its clothes. The baby was 
yelling and screaming—which was per- 
haps only natural! As I looked, the 
clothes of the baby gave away, and it 
fell to the earth, being dashed to pieces 
and killed instantly. The thing which 
struck me particularly, in my dream, was 
the curious “plop” sound of the impact, 
which I likened to a paper bag filled 
with water, and dropped from some con- 
siderable height. Although there was 
much blood, this somehow did not seem 
to offend me—as it certainly would have 
in life, under similar circumstances. 

That same night Miss _ Elizabeth 
Smythe, connected with the . . . . Hos- 
pital, dreamed of a black baby falling 
and being smashed to bits, and she 
awoke to hear her own lips reciting a 
curious little verse, in which this incident 
was told. 

My friend Mr. Fred Keating, the 
magician, also dreamed that same night 
of two black bears, one of which fell 
from the roof of the Woolworth Build- 
ing, where they were playing, and was 
killed on the sidewalk below. Both Miss 
Smythe and Mr. Keating commented on 
the peculiar ‘‘plop’” sound made by the 
impact of the bodies. We compared 
notes the following day at tea. I sent 
all the details, and the original signed 
documents of this case to the British 
S.P.R., and I presume it still remains 
safely tucked away in its Archives. Per- 
haps one day, two or three centuries 
from now, it may be fished forth and 
published! Who knows? 

In connection with the next dream was 
associated a remarkable coincidence—if 
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coincidence it was. During all the years 


that I had known Dr. Hyslop, I had 
never once dreamed of him, to the best 
of my recollection, except on this par- 
ticular occasion. I then had a very vivid 
dream, apparently lasting for some time, 
during which we discussed the work of 
the S.P.R. I awoke, the dream still fresh 
in my memory. Within three seconds ot 
my awakening, a clatter-clatter was heard 
in the next room, as though some picture 
had fallen from the wall. “Well,” I 
thought to myself, “if that is Hyslop’s 
photograph, it will certainly be a remark- 
able thing!” I jumped out of bed and 
_fan into the next room. Sure enough, 
Dr. Hyslop’s signed photograph was ly- 
ing on the floor, the string having 
broken! Did he actually inspire the 
dream, and subsequently produce the 
“phenomenon”? It must be conceded as 
remarkable that the only dream I have 
ever had of him—and an exceptionally 
vivid one—should have been thus as- 
sociated with the fall of his picture, 
which had been hanging on my wall for 
years! I made a written note of the oc- 
currence at the time, which I still have in 
my possession. 

In the JOURNAL A.S.P.R., August, 1908, 
I reported an interesting case, in which 
abnormal and supernormal phenomena 
seemed to go hand in hand—as they so 
often do. It was that of a young lady 
who spontaneously developed clairvoy- 
ance, during a period of convalesence 
but woke-up one morning, feeling much 
better, only to find that her clairvoyant 
faculty had completely gone, never to 
return! This is in some ways analogous 
to the famous case of Molly Fancher. 
It has also been stated that the medium- 
ship of Eusapia Palladino dated from an 
accident, in which she fell against a cart- 
wheel and cut her head open. In any 
event, this interesting connection between 
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the abnormal and the super-normal must 
not be lost sight of. The mistake of the 
psychiatrist lies in attempting to explain 
the supernormal by reason of the ab- 
normal—which of course he can never 
do. One might readily grant any amount 
of hysteria, dissociation, actual insanity, 
or whatever you like; the problem still 
remains: How account for the actual 
supernormal knowledge displayed? No 
purely physiological explanations can 
ever do that. The same objection ap- 
plies to many of those curious “ob- 
session” cases, where the abnormal 
mental state is very evident, and yet oc- 
casionally, coupled with it, undoubted 
supernormal elements are displayed. | 
have, during the past thirty years, ob- 
served a great many cases of this char- 
acter,—and I am happy to say I seem 
to have been instrumental in helping 
several of them to recover a normal 
equilibrium again,—but such cases must 
be handled ‘“‘just so,’ and the possibl; 
supernormal elements of the case kept 
constantly in mind. I do not doubt that 
suggestion is an enormously important 
factor, even when the subject is cured by 
some ‘“‘spiritualistic’’ means, but all this 
material dove-tails in so complex a manner 
that it is often most difficult to disen- 
tangle it—just as it is difficult to 
designate the point where subconscious 
play-acting ends and possibly genuine 
“communications” begin. 

Speaking of the extraordinary powers 
of suggestion reminds me of a most in- 
teresting case which I have had in my 
possession for many years, in written 
form, but have never yet published. | 
do so now, copying the original docu- 
ment as it lies before me. It runs as fol- 
lows: 

“On the afternoon of May Ist., 1916. 
I was standing in my hall, preparing to 
go out, when I’saw the knob of my front 
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door slowly turn. I stood still, awaiting 
developments; gradually the door opened, 
and I saw a man standing there. As he 
saw me, he quickly closed the door, and 
ran down the stairs and out of the front 
door. (He was in fact a burglar, try- 
ing to enter my apartment). The in- 
teresting thing about the experience is 
this: that, during the moment he was 
standing in the door, although he did 
not actually move, I had the distinct im- 
pression that he had run up the hall, 
and grasped me firmly by the arm, and I 
was for the moment petrified with fear. 
The next day my arm was black-and- 
blue, in the exact spot where I thought 
he had pinched me; and this mark con- 
tinued for several days, until it finally 
wore off. I told Dr. Carrington about 
this two days later, when he called, and 
showed him the mark.” 


(Signed) Louise W. Kops. 


“I remember hearing the story as above 
narrated, and Miss Kops showing me the 
black-and-blue marks on her arms at 
the time.” 


(Signed) Hereward Carrington. 


The above is, doubtless, a sort of 
transition case between the normal 
physiological effects of suggestion and 
instances of real stigmata. 


It would be impossible for me to be- 
gin to enumerate the scores of public 
and private mediums with whom I have 
obtained sittings—nor is this paper the 
proper place in which to record them. 
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“The hours I spent with thee, Dear 
Heart’ are nothing to the hours I have 
spent with amateur mediums claiming to 
produce extraordinary “phenomena.” And 
such phenomena! “Complete levitations” 
which turned out to be mere tippings of the 
table; remarkable ‘spirit messages” 
which turned out to be the veriest drivel; 
and so on. Well, I suppose that is part 
of the penalty one pays for being a 
psychical researcher! However, one is 
rewarded, from time to time, by stum- 
bling upon some really remarkable case, 
and then all the fruitless labor of the 
past is forgotten, and one becomes ab- 
sorbed in observing these baffling phe- 
nomena, and in endeavoring to discover 
the laws and causes underlying them, and 
instigating them. No study could then 
become more thrilling. No astronomer 
in his observatory, seemingly on the eve 
of some great discovery, could be more 
enthralled than the true psychic in- 
vestigator witnessing a series of phe- 
nomenal happenings, of the supernor- 
mality of which he has become convinced. 
No biologist, performing some daring 
experiment, could seemingly touch Life 
so intimately. No religious enthusiast 
could seemingly come so closely in touch 
with some spiritual world. It is that 
Great Possibility which always lures us 
on. For, in the words of Frederic Myers: 

* . That which lies at the root of 
each of us lies at the root of the Cosmos 
too. Our struggle is the struggle of the 
Universe itself; and the very Godhead 
finds fulfilment through our upward- 
striving souls.” 
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This issue contains notable articles by Deeg- 
ener, Nestmann and Zeller, dealing with the 
life and work of Christoph Schroeder, who 
has just celebrated his sixtieth birthday. 

This remarkable man passed his early years 
as Entomologist. Later, he held the chairs of 
Physics, Natural Science, Mathematics and 
Chemistry in several of Germany's most fam- 
ous institutes of learning. 

Dr. Schroeder entered the Great War, 
in which he was so severely wounded as to 
be forced to retire from activity. 

It was then that his long felt crend towards 
Metaphysics gained full sway, and in the out- 
come we find the eminent scientist devoting 
himself exclusively to psychic and occult in- 
vestigation. 

His interest was especially centered upon 
psychic photography, and in his development 
along this line he has perfected the use of the 
Dark-Kinetmatograph with the Ultra-violet 
Ray, which may thus be used to obtain re- 
sults in psychic photography of indisputable 
genuineness. 

* eK KF 


T. LYNN—A MATERIALISING MEDIUM 
(Translation from Hewat MacKenzie, by 
Johannes Hoffman) 

While securely bound with ropes, and un- 
der the most rigid circumstances, Mr. Lynn ob- 
tained materializations of such objects as two 
thimbles, two hairpins, etc. 

Photographs taken during the sitting showed 
flecks and masses of a luminous material, pos- 
sessing string-like roots. These light masses 
floated over a harp lying upon the table and 
were visible to all present. 

A finger like projection extended from a 
mass of this luminosity, and extended itself 
towards the harp as if to play upon it. 

As the photo plateg were developed a bone 
ring was seen to depend from the medium’s 
nose, and an object similar to the top of an 
infant’s nursing bottle appeared to hang from 
his lips by a cord. The medium’s features 


also seemed somewhat altered, and it was later 
explained that a Maori guide had been with 
him at the time. 

Mr. Lynn and his group, however, declared 
that neither at a previous time, nor thereafter, 
had such a spirit presented himself, so far as 
they could recollect. 


At a second sitting a two-pronged fish hook, 
and also a small ring materialized. The photo 
plates of this materialization showed that same 
remarkable rounded object proceeding from 
the region of the Medium’s solar plexus, which 
has often appeared in previous photographs, 
and from this a root or string seemed to ex- 
tend to the object materializing, apparently at- 
tached thereto. In this case, the root was 
twisted in a remarkable manner. 

eee 6¢¢ 

From the Diary of Dr. Carl Bruck, M.D. of 
Berlin, we are offered a verified account of an 
instance of telepathy. 

** KOK * 


In an article entitled—‘'Concerning Psychic 
Elements of Spirit Apparitions.’—Dr. Emil 
Mattiesen discusses the fact that psychical 
phenomena have been known to take place 
during the absence of the medium, notably in 
the case of the boy Tibor, and also that of 
Wilma Molnar, after they had left places in 
which cheir sittings bad been given. 

Objects of various weight and size were dis- 
placed, and other physical phenomena of like 
nature took place as much as three days after 
the departue of Tibor from Kotterbach, and 
the same is true of these manifestations oc- 
curring in Neuried, Nikolsburg and elsewhere, 
after the departure of Wilma Molnar. 

A striking instance of the mediumship of 
Johanna P., is given as follows. She passed the 
night at a distance of several miles from the 
house in which the sitting had been held, yet 
at five o'clock the next morning a heavy crash 
was heard in the said house. 


It was ascertained that at exactly five o'clock 
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Johanna had awakened and that she then against the legs of persons present. par 

thought of the house in which the sitting of Most striking of the incidents of Hilda’s 

the previous evening had been held. presence in haunted houses, appears the fol- 
Continuing, Dr. Mattieson recounts a strik- lowing account by Herr Wratnik: 

ing case of independent physical phenomena, Upon a certain place behind a bed, a dog 

as described by Dr. Suenner previously, occurr- would emerge each night. He would bark 

y pS mE emg 
ih) These phenomens wet pial 9 sch 2 raced the appatin,addesing i in 
wed ae pulled, off and knocks or raps be- Ley py d a” ae ee eR 
ter, | Ng Heard. 

r as} These demonstrations could be influenced by PP ge bed — Po Bis — bys cos 

the wishes of the observers, also by music, and “i a fiercely il lee cna a ii angry 
yok, J Short conversations were possible by means of dog. The howls and barks were so loud 
roto # aps. However, the foregoing manifestations that they were heard plainly all over the 
ame 4 did not confine themselves to the Tauroggener house, although doors throughout were 
rom § Strasse house alone, (the home of Frau Regul- dunek Meantime, the sound of gently 
hich | ki, a recent widow)—but were even more scratching paws was noticeable; being asked 
phs, powerfully made evident in the home of Mrs. to scratch the sound was repeated with more 
ex. | Regulski’s sister-in-law in Gubener strasse, yon: force, which increased at repeated requests. 
of a cousin living in Simon Dach strasse, an s : 
fier: in the homes of heen in Krumm strasse in Reese by Herr W., .— iy a ed ann 
Charlottenburg; in Neukolin, and even in “ad won doe ee ee oe oe oe 
somber eae ae 

). of } All the phenomena taking place in these A amin tn tll i onal af 
Coolers sere ce SSE pee gps, th the facigeee olin 

, ium at the time. is spirit ca - 
short time prior to the events just described. | self Fars, and denied snepectee ed 
chic The voice of the departed Herr Regulski identity with the dog; he stated that the 

Emil | 2S heard at times during the manifestations, animal was merely a helper’s helper and of 
hical which further included the sound of footsteps, a lower intelligence. 

, | breathing and groans, as well as touches from Fars explained deat he himeell wes Gc 
oe hands, currents of cold air, and even visible spirit of noe who had died, and that he re- 
4 of | *Ppearances were observed several times. mained in Hilda except, however, at such 
-s inf Returning to the afore-mentioned Medium - times as the Control, Frau Kuzicka, might 

Johnanna P. we are further told that in a be absent. 
. dis- | haunted house in Liesenholfer her presence The penetration of Matter, Fars declared 
> like § Called forth sighs; in a similar house in Nikols- himself unable to perform, but he stated 
afier | burg closed doors opened suddenly, and from that a third intelligence took charge of this. 
and fone of these came draughts of cold air, fol- (To be continued.) 
s oc-§ lowed by howls and other noises. altos ys 
here, Of the Medium Hilda Zwieselbauer we have Among the collection of personal narratives 
at? _ appears an account of the clairvoyant descrip- 
the following accounts of various effects pro io of Gee Wess te Gee, ee 
ip of | duced by her presence in haunted abodes. Chonan. hs fats Ge a age 00 
‘ glish clairvoyant, less 
d thef Im such a house in Bruenn, the print of a ‘than two weeks previous to that celebrated cat- 
n the} small man’s shoes would appear upon a certain astrophe. 
d, yet ottoman; the heel of this shoe was peculiarly In her own drawing room while entertaining 
crash broad, and no such shoe was worn by anyone friends, Miss Chesten, looking at the fire blaz- 
in that house. ing in the grate, was overcome by the vision of 
‘clock } In the house in Nikolsburg the manifestation the coming event. She described it as taking 
on one occasion was that of a cat, apparently, place in a ‘‘temporary building, made 
which could be felt passing in and out, rubbing for a special event’. Continuing, Miss Chesten 
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named the Duchess of Alencon as meeting 
death therein, and weny on to give the names 
of some twenty persons, members of the high- 
est French families, who would also perish 
there. 

She described the section of Paris in which 
the building was to be found, predicting as 
well the frightful panic and terrible scenes to 
be enacted in the struggle for escape. 

Asked if warning of this terrible catastrophe 
would not be at once given out, Miss Chesten 
replied that she forwarded her previsions in- 
variably to the Psychical Research Society, suir- 
ably witnessed by credible persons, and offici- 
ally dated. The authorities of the Society 
would then forward the same to the Westmin- 
ster Gazette, requesting that the message be 
forwarded to the Paris authorities and there 
published as well. 


“But it is alk of no use,” said Miss Chesten 
sadly. ‘No one will believe in it and it would 
only be ridiculed and scorned.” 

Two weeks later, after the holocaust had 
taken place, the Westminster Gazette was 
honest enough to announce that such a warn- 
ing had been received but that the Gazette 
could not risk exposing itself to the ridicule 
that publication of such matter might result in, 
by publishing the article prior to the event. 

By Baroness Ottilie von Bistram, 
(Wiesbaden) 
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CoMING EVENTS SHADOWED BEFORE 

The famous Swedish author, the late Count 
Buerger Moerner, himself related the follow- 
ing incident to the writer. 


During a summer bicycle tour the Count 
found himself one day so far from any place 
where public refreshment could be obtained 
that he decided to ask for a drink of water at 
a little peasant hut he chanced upon. 


Passing through the little garden and glanc- 
ing in at the window as he approached the 
house the Count was horrified to see the body 
of an old woman hanging from a ceiling beam. 
He burst into the room with a cry of horror, 
but once across the threshold was stunned with 
amazement to find the old woman rising 
startled from her chair, demanding the reason 
of his surprising intrusion. No hanging body 
was to be seen and the old lady herself was 
not only very much alive but indignant as 
well. 

The Count stammered a few words in re- 
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ply but finding it impossible to explain left 
the hut in confusion not even asking for the 
obect of his call. 


Continuing his tour Count Moerner could 
not rid himself of the remembrance of the 
strange incident. Some days later being again in 
that locality he decided to visit the hut once 
more, curious to see if by some peculiarity of 
the window pane, he might not have been ob- 
serving an optical illusion. 

Nearing the hut through the garden as be. 
fore, the same terrible sight met his eye. This 
time, however, the Count stood for some min- 
utes studying the picture; then, after some 
hesitation knocked at the door. 

No answer, even to repeated knocks, until 
at length Count Moerner opened the door and 
entered,—to find that what he saw this time 
was no vision. 

The old woman’s body was indeed hanging 
from the beam. She had committed suicide. 

(By Princess Karadja, 
Locarno, Switzerland) 
*¢6 0 @ 

Professor Maximilian Jeller gives an account 
of Light Phenomena occurring through thc 
Medium Frau Maria Silbert during evening 


é 
walks in which Professor Jeller accompanied 


the Medium. 


He relates that flashes of light took place in 
the near vicinity of Frau Silbert, the flashes 
being similar to lightning streaks. 


Further, he observed that the same lights ap 
peared from her footsteps as she walked, and 
when the Medium remarked—‘Someone is 
with us,”’—an especially brilliant flash occurred 
at her right. 

Later, after entering the house, Frau Silbert 
again mentioned their invisible companion, and 
the same phenomenon was repeated, so vivid- 
ly as to astonish both Professor Jeller and the 
Medium herself. 

While in the open, Frau Silbert struck some 
bushes with her right hand, and with each 
stroke flashes of light appeared, some of them 
forming into shapes of great beauty. 

Frau Silbert also produced under full light, 
independent movements of dishes upon a table. 
raps and electric shocks felt by the Professor. 
as well as a heavy blow which fell directly up- 
on his knee. He also felt hands upon his body, 
and states that the warmth of the touches re- 
mained wtih him for some time after the event. 

SYBLA RAMUS. 
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